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Stained Glass in the International Exhibition. 


HE painted window 
display in the pre- 
sent Exhibition is a 
large one, and the 
first of the kind 
that has been seen 
in this country. It 
will probably teach 
each manufacturer 
what others are do- 
ing, and strengthen 
tendencies which are 
beginning to appear, 
here and there, with 
very good effect, 
gradually breaking 
through the system 
of servile copying of 
P epochal styles and 
methods of execution, 
and pointing towards 
that kind of original 
treatment which is 
always the first symp- 
tom of real progress, 

When glass-paint- 
ing on a monumental 
scale was first re- 
attempted, a few 
years ago, with the 
view of actually rivalling the excellence of the 
greatest Medieval examples, there was no hope 
of progress but through the medium of positive 
imitation. But, now that nearly all practical and 
technical difficulties have been to a certain extent 
overcome, it is time to leave off the bad drawing, 
and the grotesquely laborious leading which sur- 
rounds, not only every object, but every tone of 
colour, with a black leaden line; and aim at such 
improvements as the facilities of our present 
advanced state of general civilization place within 
the reach of both artist and artisan in this noble 
branch of industrial art. 

Among French exhibitors, Mr. Gloner, of Nancy, 
exhibits a good window, in the style of the 
twelfth century, the quatrefoil medallions, with 
figure subjects, and the connecting scroll-work 
peculiar to the period, being both very good as 
imitative art. He also exhibits a window in the 
style of a later period (the beginning of the six- 
teenth century), in which he has not slavishly 
copied any especial model, or even very closely 
the general style of the period, The principal 
subject is, “ Christ crowned with Thorns ;” and it 
is in the treatment of the figures that progress is 
more especially aimed at. The leaded joinings have 
been ‘made as inconspicuous as possible; and in 
most instances a series of general transverse joints 
have been made to supersede the necessity of 
more abundant and more complicated lead-work. 
The artistic treatment is not, however, of a high 
class, though it points the way to progress of 
the right kind, 

Mr. Bougens, of Rheims, has a good example 
of lnitative twelfth-century work, and another 
a in which the Renaissance period has 
mq a as the model ; but neither are remark- 
is , _ technically speaking, the execution 
an . He has, however, another specimen 
Pe Be vcoest peculiarities well worthy of 
oan ~~ Pees Throughout the entire 
shai » Of both figure subject and ornament, 
bei lant colours are made use of ; all the effects 

ing produced through the medium of subdued 
ry of comparatively pale colour. The rich 

Y-crimson is not there, nor the dazzling scarlet, 





nor the refulgent purple. It may be hastily ad- 
vanced, therefore, that the most legitimate means 
of obtaining a splendour of effect suitable to this 
kind of decorative art have been uselessly abar- 
doned. But it is not certain that the effect pro- 
duced by these translucent half tints is not truer 
to its purpose than that sought by means of richer 
colours. A painted window, although a picture, 
is yet the accepted medium for the admission of 
light; while, in sober truth, those window pic- 
tures, treated with all the luxury of rich and 
powerful colours, greatly tend to exclude the very 
light which they profess to admit ; and this is an 
axiom well worth the consideration of our accom- 
plished glass-painters. 

Messrs. Laurent & Gsell, of Paris, well known 
for several important works executed in that capi- 
tal, exhibit a window in the latest of the acknow- 
ledged styles—that of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The workmanship is excellent, 
and probably the style of the building for which 
it is intended has regulated that cf the orna- 
mental details of the window; but the general 
effect, artistically speaking, is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Lusson has some powerful imitations of old 
glass. 

Some of the cleverest of the foreign glass is 
exhibited by Maréchal & Co., of Metz; but their 
works are rather pictures on glass than glass 
painting. Signor Bertini, of Milan, exhibits a 
Virgin and Child, to which a medal has been justly 
awarded “ for colour, design, and execution.” 

Messrs. Hardman & Co., as was to be expected, 
are among the most profuse of English exhibitors ; 
and they sustain their repute with credit, though 
many producers are now fully their equals. Their 
large window did not impress us very favourably: we | 
were more struck with a series of small windows for 
All Souls’, Oxford. Each window of this series is 
entirely filled with a characteristic group of figures, 
rising one above the other by natural grouping 
so as to fill the whole space without any canopy 
work, or any other kind of completing ornament. 
The subjects are, “ Kings and Rulers,” “ Priests 
and Deacons,” ‘ Soldiers,” ‘“ Maidens,” “ Queens 
and Wives,” “ Widows and Poor,” &c. The style 
assumed is a toned-down version of that prevalent 
about the close of the fifteenth century; the 
drawing and grouping being very characteristic, 
and in many respects excellent. This series, and 
the window for the Norwich crypt, gained for 
Messrs. Hardman their medal. The Norwich 
window is peculiarly rich in ornamental design, 
while excessively cool and subdued in colour. 
Blue and grey predominate ; but this is far from 
producing a poverty of effect, for the absence of 
the usual prevalence of rich colour is more than 
redeemed by graceful intricacies of detail in the 
ornamentation, the lacy richness of which always 
forms one of the distinctive features in the best 
works of this establishment. Their twelfth-century 
window for Canterbury Cathedral must not be 
passed over. 

The immense window, by them, for the east end 
of Doncaster Church is the largest piece of painted 
glass work in the Exhibition, and occupies a most 
prominent position at the end of the east transept. 
It consists of eight lofty lights, each containing 
three pictures, one above the other, connected by 
Gothic ornament. The series of pictures, repre- 
senting the life of Christ, are commonplace and 
poor. Thesystem of servile imitation of Medieval 
examples of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries is wearing itself out, and becoming a mere 
trick, which a trained staff of artists are beginning 
to perform so carelessly that it is easily detected, 
and fails to give any kind of pleasure. The orna- 
ment is better than the figure subject ; bit there 
is in the whole window far too great a prevalence 
of cold blue tones. The same may be said of 
another work, placed next to this,—the Unett 
memorial window,—the prevailing blue tones of 
which leave an icy chill upon the spectator, which 
its merits in other respects fail to redeem. 





dow, by Messrs. Chance, Brothers, the high finish 
of which is striking, and it is free from the de- 
fects of colour which are generally remarkable 
in attempted close imitations of Early Medizval 
work. This small window (the Adoration) is in 
the style prevalent at the close of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century. The sub- 
ject of the middle light is the Virgin and Child, of 
which the treatment is pleasing. The painting of 
the small lights is very inferior. The chief work of 
the Messrs. Chance is, however; the Robin Hood 
window, which, as a whole, may, perhaps, be consi- 
dered the most noticeable piece of glass-work of the 
collection. It is an encouraging proof that, when 
our glass-painters are once freed from the present 
ecclesiological trammels which bind them down 
to certain early styles, our glass-painting may 
reach a point of excellence never attained even 
by the greatest Medieval artists. The Robin 
Hood subject is designed in the Albert Darer 
feeling ; or, rather, in that of a still later German 
style, when the grotesqueness of the earlier epochs 
had nearly, if not quite, disappeared. The colour 
of the flesh is disagreeable. The canopy-work of 
this composition, in the most florid of the Flam- 
boyant styles, is remarkably good of its kind ; and 
its execution is both finished and effective. This 
work gained a medal for its exhibitors; and it is 
further distinguished by being one of the examples 
selected by the Messrs. Day for their magnificent 
work on the present International Exhibition. 

Returning to that part of the building especially 
devoted to the exhibition of painted glass, the first 
works accidentally meeting our eye were those of 
J. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh, who exhibit 
three windows for the National Commercial Bank 
of Glasgow. ‘They are in the Italian style, of the 
later portion of the Cinque-Cento period. This 
kind of design, with small modification, has 
the advantage of harmonizing with archi- 
tecture founded upon the Italianized Roman, the 
numerous varieties of which include even the 
French Renaissance. After the abundant har- 
vest of reproductions of every phase of the 
Gothic styles, the introduction of this kind of 
art in our stained glass forms at any rate a varia- 
tion from the too beaten track, Whether it would 
be successful in an enormous east window, ina 
church of suitable style, is another question. It 
certainly does not lend itself to the filling of very 
large spaces with the same plasticity as the Gothic 
styles. The comparatively small windows of the 
Glasgow Bank, executed by Messrs. Ballantine & 
Son, are in many respects good. The figures 
representing Commerce, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
&c., are well treated, as are the details of the 
Italian ornament. We cannot say as much for the 
window, also in a modern style, executed for a 
private residence near the spot where the battle 
of Falkirk was fought in 1745. In this work the 
figures of Prince Charles Edward, Lord G. 
Murray, and Lord D. Drummond, with their 
glaring tartans, are positively vulgar. Messrs, 
Ballantine have also a window, on a large scale, 
executed for Prestonlee Church, Lancashire. The 
subject is the Crucifixion. Christ, crucified, occu- 
pies the central compartment; and the crucified 
thieves occupy the two next; while the outside 
compartments are filled with groups of Roman 
guards. These compositions are so managed that 
no leadwork joinings are visible,—not always an 
advantage. The fillings-up of the smaller compart- 
ments of this window are by no means equal to 
those of the grand divisions. 

A window for Livenham Church, by Lavers & 
Barraud, has some good points about it; but we 
prefer the two small windows; one illustrative of 
profane poetry, treated in the rich style of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The subject 
is taken from Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King.” 


The quotation— 
** so loved Geraint 
To make her beauty vary day by day,” 


is richly illustrated : the embroidered robes of the 
graceful Enid are very successfully wrought; and 





Near to these works is a small three-light win- 
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the drawing of both figures is picturesque and 
graceful. A series of such windows would find 
their appropriate situation in a hall decorated 
with the busts or statues of our poets ;—a kind of 
poetic Walhalla. ‘The subject, however, which 
gained for Messrs. Lavers and Barraud their 
medal is the most intricate piece of stained glass- 
work in the present Exhibition, The subject is 
the “Last Judgment ;” and the immense number 
of figures, on a comparatively minute scale, which 
are all distinctly defined in so small a space, is 
really marvellous, when the elaborate and minute 
character of the leading is taken into considera- 
tion. The work is, in fact, a transparent mosaic. 

Messrs. Alexander Gibbs & Co., of Bedford- 
square, have a large and well-executed window 
for Aylesbury. The subjects of the leading 
compartments are, “The Temptation,” “The Ex- 
pulsion,” “Abraham offering up Isaac,” &c., &c. 
The execution is bold and rich, but the drawing 
is not altogether satisfactory. 

Messrs. Cox exhibit a window in which 
some brilliant effects are obtained by means of the 
irregular thickness of the glass. By this method 
the rich blues of the skies are made to show 
what Mr. Ruskin has termed “ palpitation of 
light” in a very sparkling manner. This effect 
is often produced by glazing together a number 
of small pieces of glass, each of a different tone of 
blue. Seen closely, such a net-work of lead join- 
ings produces the hard effect of the very earliest 
Medieval painted glass-work ; but at a certain 
distance, at which the joinings are only faintly 
perceptible, the effect of “ palpitating light ” thus 
obtained isvery brilliant and pleasing. In the win- 
dow under description nearly the same effect is ob- 
tained by the different thicknesses of the glass. The 
canopies at the upper part of the three principal 
divisions are of very original design, being com- 
posed entirely of interlacing branches of flowers. 
A window, reproducing the style of the twelfth 
century, by Messrs. Cox, is good as to the treat- 
ment of the characteristic ornament of that 
period ; but the figure-subjects outdo in grotesque- 
ness the most distorted original examples of that 
period. The large window by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes sins as much by poverty and flatness in 
the reproduction of a bad style, as that by Messrs. 
Cox does in over-energetic’ grotesqueness while 
imitating an carly and good one. Messrs. Ward 
have done some good things, nevertheless. Messrs, 
Claudet and Houghton steer a very uninteresting 
medium course in a work of no marked character 
whatever, which bears the announcement that it 
* will be for sale after the close of the Exhibition.” 

Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne do not hold 
the high place in this Exhibition which we fully 
expected from the conscientious labour which they 
ungrudgingly bestow upon their art. Neverthe- 
less, they have done sufficient, it seems, to win a 
medal from their jury. Their three-light “Adora- 
tion” window, which they advertise as of the 
value of 75/., is not worth a penny more. The 
face of the Virgin Mary, in the central light, is as 
flat and mechanical as those faces of the sun or 
moon one sees upon the better kind of swinging 
sign-boards of the better class of public-houses. 
It is what may be termed grossly Mediwval. The 
blue drapery, too, studded with crown-pieces, is 
still more vulgar; as is the red and green drapery 
of one of the adoring kings in one of the side 
lights. Messrs. Heaton & Co. come out better in 
a group of the three national saints, St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. In this work, the 
drawing is characteristic and good, without being 
too modern ; and the colouring is both sober and 
rich. In heraldic glass, of a superior character, 
for halls, vestibules, corridors, &c., Messrs. Heaton 
are very successful. They have a medal for a 
window for St. Alban’s Abbey. 

A portion of an “Adoration” window by Messrs. 
Baillie & Co., executed for Morton Church, Lin- 
coln, produces a picture-like effect. The colour- 
ing is sober, yet extremely rich, the warmth 
of tone being kept up even in the labels, 





which are of a warm tone of subdued yellow, in- 
stead of white. The shading in this work is 
sufficiently abundant to give full definition to 
form, and full value to high lights, without ever 
becoming heavy or opaque. This is a quality to 
be sought for, when we find so much of our mo- 
dern stained glass, especially where imitating the 
earlier periods, so much too transparent that the 
spectator looks through it, instead of at it. The 
treatment of the canopy-work in Messrs. Baillie’s 
window is not equal to that of the figure-subjects. 

The window exhibited by Messrs. Morris, Mar- 
shall, & Faulkner puzzles the majority of specta- 
tors, to whom it appears irredeemably bad ; and yet, 
to their amazement, they find it honoured with 
a medal. Much of it is, indeed, very bad. The 
diaper-work seems to us introduced in unmeaning 
patches. The figure-subjects, nevertheless, have 
spirit and sentiment, which make one wish to 
look at it again. It is a clever sketch, rather than 
a painting. 

Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s window, in the style of 
the thirteenth century, judged from the stand-point 
assumed by the artists, has very excellent qualities. 
A certain quasi-classical elegance, mingling with 
the severe simplicity which distinguishes the style 
of that epoch, has been well caught. The 
compartment to the left, the subjects of which com- 
mence with the “ Temptation,” and extend to the 
“Death of Abel,” has merit of the kind alluded 
to. But they, perhaps, fill the allotted spaces too 
scantily ; and the nearly total absence of ornament 
is a defect, in a work in any of the Mediaval 
styles, inasmuch as Medizval art of all epochs is 
more completely successful in ornament than in 
figure-subjects. Messrs. Clayton & Bell stand 
very well. 

The work exhibited by Mr. Forrest, of Liver- 
pool, savours too much of the manufactory. It is 
too mechanical, and is wanting in the true spirit. 
The same may be said of the specimens exhibited 
by Messrs. Rees & Baker. If we are to be so very 
mechanical, we may as well have at once the 
“patent illuminated glass” of Messrs. Prince & 
Co.; for really superior subjects may be trans- 
ferred permanently to glass with the same ease as 
the little fancy pictures which they have preferred 
to exhibit as specimens of their work. While 
speaking of effects produced mechanically, we 
ought to notice the rich and, in many points 
of view, excellent effect produced in ornamental 
work by embossed glass of different colours. In 
ornament of the style of the twelfth century, 
for instance, a remarkably jewel-like effect is ob- 
tainable in this manner. The embossed forms of 
the foliage in relief preclude the necessity of any 
painting ; as the light passing through the differ- 
ent thicknesses of the glass not only defines the 
veinings and forms the shadows which are pro- 
duced by extra thickness of the glass, but gives a 
sparkling brilliancy to the light that could not be 
obtained by any other means. As these orna- 
ments are merely cast in the form required, and 
have only to be mounted in their proper places to 
form the required patterns, the process must be a 
very cheap one, and in many situations it would 
actually produce a better effect than could be ob- 
tained by painting. 

Messrs. Field & Allan have been distinguished 
by the award of a medal; and their little Italian 
window is certainly brilliant and effective. 

Mr. H. M. Barrett’s window is not to our 
liking. A sameness and monochromy are produced 
by the large spaces between the pictures, which 
are all filled up by interlacing vine-branches of 
precisely the same character. This interlaced 
work is, however, good in itself; and, used in 
more moderation, would be pleasing. The pictures 
inclosed by this over-profuse and monotonous 
ornamentation are poor. But what shall we say 
of the vast display made by Messrs. Warrington ? 
Is it above or below the average? We fear it is be- 
low. But it is ambitious, and has not to any great 
degree missed the mark. It is intended to display 
all the gradations of this class of art during the 





—_—_—_— 
whole of the Pointed period; but, as we think, 
it fails to do so; though no labour or expense 
has been spared, several of the examples being 
of large dimensions; and all the work ig of g 
sound and conscientious character. Among addi. 
tional specimens, of a less ambitious character, 
exhibited by this firm, there is some excellent 
work, especially in the heraldic style, and a smal] 
window in that of the Italian Renaissance, in 
some respects highly successful. 

Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, are medal. 
holders; and, their works being looked at as exceed. 
ingly skilful reproductions of Medizval examples, 
they are fully entitled to such distinction ; their 
mechanical excellences in the colour of their glass 


and in several other particulars, being unap- 


proachable. A specimen of Grisaille, in a smal] 
and elegantly-elaborate pattern, is the very pers 
fection of that style. 

Messrs. O’Connor’s large window has a grandeur 
of its own,.and is in other respects very praise. 
worthy ; but it is not made to let in light, and ig 
much disfigured by the ugly series of angels in 
spandrels above the lower lights, 

Taken as a whole, our display of stained glass 
is respectable, but not more. It is not up to 
what we had a right to expect. It has, however, 
distanced foreign competition, so far as the inter- 
national collection is concerned ; and we have to 
thank our exhibitors for that, while regretting 
that they have not yet done what is looked for. 








LEICESTER CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


TE Congress was opened in Leicester, on 
Monday, the 4th, as arranged, and was closed 
on Saturday, the 9th, the week having been spent 
in a most agreeable and successful manner. The 
Mayor (Mr. Viccars) received the members; the 
Town Clerk read a note of congratulation from the 
corporation; and the President of the Association 
for the year, Dr. John Lee, F.R.S., delivered a 
lengthened and able address. We do not propose 
to give a complete report of the meeting, but 
shall note such points as may serve to give a 
general idea of what was seen and done. In 
going round the town under the guidance of Mr. 
James Thompson, the Jewry Wall was of course 
visited: a well-known pile of ancient Roman 
architecture, near St. Nicholas’s Church, and 
which has been supposed to have formed the 
gateway to the Roman city. Mr. Thompson said: 
The name, “ Jewry Wall,” had been given in con- 
sequence of that portion of the town having been 
the Jews’ quarter in the Middle Ages—the Chris- 
tians refusing to mingle with them more than 
they could possibly help. The wall had evidently 
been constructed during the Roman occupation of 
this island. It had, as would beseen, four arches, 
but two only of them were open on the opposite 
side. Many conjectures had been hazarded as to 
the purpose for which the building had been con- 
structed; but all that was really known of the 
wall was, that it was of Roman construction, and 
that it was about the most unique specimen ¢x- 
tant in this country. Whether it had originally 
been a portion of a temple, or part of a bath, or 
a basilica,—a building devoted to the administra- 
tion of justice,—could not be determined. His own 
impression was that it formed part of a much 
larger building. They found sometimes portions 
of baths and basilica of Roman cities erected in 
close proximity, and sometimes there was also a 
temple; so that the purposes of justice, the per- 
formance of religious rites, and the sanitary cus 
toms of the peple were all attended to under one 
roof, That was all the explanation he had to offer. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Gordon Hills read 
a paper on the Guildhall. He said:— 

bs i isti was founded in 1350. I 
ae pecs seme ca a reguiation of commercial 
affairs, similar in character to others mentioned in the 
history of every town or city in the kingdom enjoying © 
commercial reputation in that age. Other guilds we 
founded in Leicester. “The Guilds of St. John, St. George, 
and St. Margaret, and the Guiid Mercatoriam are 4 
stantly mentioned in the Hal! Books. In the great — 
of Nichols, the historian of Leicester, the site of the Gul 


hall of St. George is erroneously stated to have been — 
the present Town-hall stands; that he wrote this u J 


in 
mistake will be evident from what follows :—An entry 
the Hall Book of the tenth year ot Henry VIJ. shows thata 


Common Hall was then holden in the Hall of Corpus re 
Guild. In the twenty-first year of Henry VIII. “_ as 
the account of the meeting of the town body 10 _ 
Christi Hall. Other instances occur showing it (0 nt. 
become a matter of ordinary practice to use ee : 
Christi Hall; and when, in the fifth year of Queen 
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peth, the mayor and burgesses came into possession of 
the present hall, the deed describes it as lately in the 
occupation of Corpus Christi Guild. 

The Guild of Corpus Christi dates from 1350. No part 
of the buildings belonging to the present Guildhall pos- 
sesses aby architectural features entitling ic to a higher 
antiquity than the reign of Henry VII.; so that of the 
nature of the buildings which accommodated the com- 
mercial body for more than two hundred years no account 
can be given ; but the first known meeting of the muni- 
cipal body in the Hall of Corpus Christi Guild, above 
referred to, occurs at a date which makes it just possible 
that the hall there spoken of may be the one in which we 
are now assembled. The features which may be referred 
to this period are the two timber-framed arches in the 
west part of the hall, and the windows in the grand jury 


room.’? 

Over the seat of the president, at the west end 
of the hall, in a little niche, occurs the date 1586, 
between the initials E. R. (Eliz. Regina). 

At the date given on this niche, extensive reno- 
yations seem to have been effected, of which there 
remain the windows of the two western bays of 
the hall, and the whole of the library windows in 
the east wing. About this period, according to 
local tradition, the hall was the scene of the per- 
formances of Shakspeare in his earliest plays. The 
hooks upon which the scenes were suspended are 
pointed out in one of the beams. 

Mr. T. Wright read a paper on a Roman roof- 
ing tile, found in Bath-lane, Leicester, in the 
year 1854, This tile bears on one side the stamp 
of the eighth Roman legion, which was not before 
known to have ever beenin England. Mr. Wright 
remarked on the peculiar force of the letter L in 
the stamp, and said it was one which occurred 
usually in the third century; and, after giving a 
sketch of the movements of the various legions 
employed in Britain, he conjectured that the 
eighth legion might have been brought hither by 
Coustantius, the father of Constantine the Great, 
who came over to Britain, in 292, to restore the 
island to the empire, after the usurpation of 
Carausius and Allectus. He (Mr. Wright) sup- 
posed that the eighth legion (the previous head- 
quarters of which appear to have been on the 
borders of Germany) may have been established 
by that emperor at Rate, as a check upon the 
turbulence of the towns in the Midland Counties. 

Mr. Vere Irving then delivered an address upon 
the Earthworks of Leicestershire. He remarked 
upon the classification of earthworks, stating that 
no subject had advanced more lately than this 
classification of the early fortifications. They had 
been able to classify the British camps before the 
Romans, into three separate and distinct divisions. 
First, they had in the southern counties a camp, 
including cattle, and, consequently, of large ex- 
tent, defended by the natural features of the coun- 
try, woods and marshes, strengthened by a ram- 
part of trees. They then found in the British 
warfare, among the Iceni, a very faint rampart, 
surmounted by a qnickset edge. They had, con- 
nected with the sume period, plenty of evidence 
of their British ancestors being able to create 
earthworks in the shape of their large tumuli. 
The third class of British fortifications consisted 
of very formidable stone-works, When the Ro- 
mans first came to this country as an invading 
army, of course moving in large bodies of men, 
according to their custom, they fortified their 
Positions, night by night and day by day. Of 
course, if they remained long at one place, they 
made the fortifications more formidable, depending 
_ the exigencies of the campaign. He had 
— = to trace the march of the western column 
— ~ and by those camps. When the Roman 

y Secame, not an invading army, but one of 
occupation, they made roads, and established along 
a Toads a certain class of small fortifications, 

uch smaller than the legionary camp. The 
mare camp was rectangular, wherever it was 
Gene and always showed high military talent 
a a ms position, being at the top of hills, 
sibilie g mv platean, so that there was no pos- 
ore + = enemy ascending the sides without 
the ie “ey the country became more settled, 
pss 8 had civil and military populations, 
ally defended by considerable earthworks, 
Then they had towns which 1 
cial, parely eivil” which were purely commer: 
of the Re 3 and these, during the first part 

. Then man Occupation, were not defended at 
aalled th — the closing period of the Romans, 
afraid - J omano-British period, which, he was 
In this er older antiquarians had overlooked. 

4 “si » On the eastern coast particularly, 

= Itwe were attacked by pirates of the North 

. feet also well known that the Picts and 
thr oven te over the northern walls, which caused 
cubes, = to be fortified; and it was very 
pater at a different mode of fortification was 
of ie and lime being used instead 

‘s works. Uriconium was to be referred to 
at These Romano-British camps came 
of very large size, and there was evidence to 





prove that cattle were kept in them. The only 
other marked .introduction of a different class of 
fortification must be dated about the time of the 
great Saxon and Danish struggle. This fort.fica- 
tion consisted of central mounds with numezous 
barbicans and other earthworks thrown round 
them. That he had occasion to mention to them 
at the Castle, that day, was one of the types of it. 
They were often fonnded upon the sepulchral 
tumuli of a former date, and turned into fortifi- 
cations. Of course, when that style of fortification 
became popular, where they could not get existing 
tumuli, they created an artificial one; and not only 
that, to save labour, in many cases, at old Sartm, 
for instance, they created a hollow crater tumu‘us, 
so as to save an amount of earth. They were in- 
variably named “ Dane Johns.” Many of them 
were built by Alfred and his daughter. Of 
course, they became very naturally the sites of 
the Norman castles; and under their magnificent 
structures the old Saxon works had been, in many 
cases, lost sight of. They had, certainly, still 
more modern earthworks occasionally to be met 
with, constructed at the time of the civil wars. 
In those cases, they generally had very little 
difficulty in ascertaining their nature, because 
tradition generally handed it down to us. 


Mr. J. R. Pianché said, a letter had been read | 
that day from Mr. Pettigrew, expressing his great | 


regret that he could not be with them. It hed 
been a matter of conversation among a great 
many members of the Society, that some 
notice should be taken of that letter in the way 
of reply to him. Therefore, he had great pleasure 
in proposing that the letter he would read should 
be sent to him from the Congress. The letter ex- 
pressed the sincere regret of the Congress that 
the state of Mr. Pettigrew’s health should have 
prevented his attendance, and stated that they 
deeply sympathized with him, and sincerely 
trusted that he would speedily recover and 
enjoy the restoration of his active abilities, which 
had made his presence so valuable at former Con- 
gresses, and in all the pursuits and duties of the 
Association. 

On Tuesday, an excursion was made to the Fo- 
rest. The chapel was visited, and the effigies of 
Lord Grey and his lady examined; the bowling- 
ground was looked at; the trees said to have 
been planted by Lord Guildford Dudley and Lady 
Jane were pointed out. 

At Ulverscroft, Mr. Gordon Hills, after walking 
by the moat, addressed the party at some length, 
explained pithily the differences between the va- 
rious bodies of ecclesiastics in early times, and 
called attention to parts of the structure, which, 
he said, was chiefly of the fifteenth century. He 


also exhibited a plan of the building, prepared by | 
him after careful previous inspection of the. 


remains. 
In the evening a soirée was given by the Presi- 


dent and Council of the Literary and Philosophical | 


Society at the Museum, which was specially 
lighted up for the occasion. The Rey. C. C. Coe 
presided, and the room was filled. After ad- 
dresses, Mr. J. R. Planché read an interesting 
paper on the “Genealogy of the Earls of Lei- 
cester.” 

Mr. Coe followed with a paper on a “ Car- 
thaginian Slab,” presented to the Museum by the 
late Duke of Rutland; and Mr. George Wright 
read a paper by Mr. Cuming, on “ Memorials of 
Richard III.” :— 


** Richard Plantagenet was born about the year 1450, of 
the Lady Cecilia, wife of Richard Duke of York, in the 
ancient castle of Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire; but 
his natal abode was swept away by order of our first 
James, and we have perhaps no earlier relic of the Prince 
than his official seal as Admiral of England, the date of 
which is fixed by Mr. Pettigrew between the years 1471 
and 1475. It is engraved in our Collectunea (i. pl. 15, 
fig. 1), and bears on it a large vessel, the mainsail bla- 
zoned with the arms of France and England, crossed bya 
label of three points ; similar charges appearing on a flag 
held by a greyhound at the aft-castle. The verge repre- 
sents a collar of roses, and within it is a legend setting 
forth that it is the seal of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
Admiral of England, for the counties of Dorset and 
Somerset—S’ Rici: Duc’ Glove’: Admiralli: Angi: I: 
Com: Dors’ et Soms. 

If tradition is to be believed, King John and Queen 
Elizabeth must have had as many palaces as there are 
counties in England ; and though the name of Richard III. 
is less frequently connected with old mansions, there are 
still plenty of antiquated houses which are said to have 
been his abiding-places tor more or less lengthy periods. 
Among others may be mentioned the Black Boy Inn, 
Chelmsford, where were formerly to be seen two carved: 
bosses on the ceiling of its great room: one being painted 
with a blue boar on a deep red field, surrounded by a 
collar of seven stars or mullets; the other, with a full- 
blown rose, once entirely white, but subsequently white 
and red, indicative of the union.of the houses of York and 
Lancaster. Both these bosses were communicated to the 
Gent. Mag. (May 1840, p. 469) by our late associate, John 
Adey Repton ; but the editor of that serial contended that 
the boar is the insignia of Vere, Earl of Oxford, and that 
the tradition regarding Richard must therefore be re- 
jected, forgetful of the fact that after the attainder of the 


earl for high treason his vast possessions in Essex and 
other counties were given to the Duke of Glouce-ter, so 
that the Black Boy Inn may, after all, have served as a 
hunting-lodge of the Plantagenet. Of Richard's two 
London residences one has altogether vanished, and the 
other has lost much of its antique aspect, but Shakspeare 
has given a world-wide and lasting fame to both. Bay- 
nard’s Castle stood on the northern banks of the Thames, 
and was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. It was in 
the court of this fortress that Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, offered the crown to the Dake of Gloucester, and 
where the dramatist makes the latter say :— 


* Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe’r I will or no, 
I must have patience to endure the load.’ 
(Richard IIL,, ii., 7.) 


The other dwelling alluded to is Crosby Place, Bishops- 
gate, built by Sir John Crosby about the year 1467; and, 
in spite of alterations and renovations, is still one of the 
finest examples of Early Domestic architecture in 
England. Hither Shakspéare makes Gloucester invite 
the Lady Anne; and bid the murderers repair after the 
assassination of'Clarence and the young princes in the 
Tower.” 

On Wednesday the proceedings were under the 
arrangement of the Leicestershire Archeological 
Society, and about fifteen or sixteen carriages 
started from the market-place, and proceeded 
without halting to Kirby Muxloe Castle, a brick- 
built edifice of 1474, where a paper was read 
by Canon Trollope:—It will not be neces- 
sary, he remarked, now to search into the more 
remote history of Kirby Muxloe, because our 
object in coming here is an architectural one, 
viz., to inspect a charming old specimen of 
ancient brickwork that is well worthy of study ; 
so that we need confine our attention only 
to the features of the building now before us. 
Happily its date is known from the evidence of a 
grant made to William, the historically famous 
Lord Hastings, by Edward 1V., and dated April 
17th, 1474, wherein he gives leave to his cham- 
berlain, the said Lord Hastings, to wall in and in- 
close his manor-house of Kirby Muxloe with a 
stone wall, to fortify and embattle it, as well as 
to inclose and impark 2,000 acres of land and 
wood, with the appurtenances of his demesne:at 
Kirby Muxloe, together with the right of free 
warren.” 

The next stage was Market Bosworth. The 
Rev. N. P. Small met the excursionists at the 
church, of which a description was given by Mr. 
Edward Roberts. He said the building anciently 
belonged to the Earls of Leicester, and thatthe 
church was founded in 1316. Some parts of the 
church bore out that record. The lower part of 
the nave was certainly what they called the 
Decorated style, or second period in the system of 
Pointed architecture. The arches appeared to 
have been constructed about the date of the origin. 
The roof sprang from just above those arches, and 
was extremely pointed. The building was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and he had looked round out- 
side for some statuettes, but had not been able to 
‘find any. Other particulars of the church were 
‘given, and Mr. Roberts concluded by stating that 

the restorations appeared to have been very — 
and. properly done to retain the character whi 
| the church possessed. 
| Shortly before three o’clock the carriages were 

again prepared, and at the sound of the bugle the 

/excursionists remounted and proceeded to the 
| battle-field. A considerable accession to the num- 
| ber was received at Bosworth, and the procession 
| extended upwards of half-a-mile in length. Sir 
| A. B. C. Dixie and family were amongst the num- 
ber accompanying them. On arriving at the 
field, large numbers of people had preceded the 
procession and congregated round the platform, 
| and altogether there could not have been fewer 
than a thousand persons present. The platform 
was decorated with banners. A facsimile of the 
crown of Richard III. was shown on a cushion in 
front of Major Wollaston, who presided on the 
occasion. A flag marked the place where King 
Richard died, near a small: pond, and a white flag 
pointed out the position of Richmond’s army. 

The Rev. Canon Trollope then read a paper 
“On the Battle of Bosworth Field,” giving a dis- 
tinct and admirable notion of the events that 
occurred. At the evening meeting the Rev. 
Canon Trollope repeated his paper upon Bosworth 
Field. Mr. Roberts read-a paper “ Ou St. Martin’s 
Charch, Leicester,” to which Mr. Raphael Bran- 
don contributed some notes. 

“‘This church is said to have been built on the site of 
a Roman temple, but there is no proof whatever of it as 
a fact, unless tradition be accepted as such; but as 
archzeologists do not deal in traditions except as poetical 
adjuncts to their drier works, we must look for other con- 
firmations of the supposition. 

It happens that in the church under consideration there 
is some evidence of a Roman building pre. existing on the 
spot, and also of its having been appropriated to animal 
sacrifice, for when, some forty years ago, excavations 
were being made for the purpose of adding masonry to 


strengthen the then failing central tower, large quantities 
of bones and horns of animals were dug out; and 








although we may, between the suggestions of sacrificial 
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or domestic purposes, be on the horns of a dilemma, we 
may to some extent be relieved from that uncomfortable 
position by the discovery made last year, when the old 
tower was taken down. On their digging deeper for the 
purpose of making the foundations of the new tower, 
two bases and part of the shaft of some Roman columns 
were found. I am not informed whether they were in 
situ, but I have looked at them in your excellent Museum, 
and I think I may safely say that they do not appear to 
be such as would be used in a slaughter-house; besides, 
the abattoirs would in those days be outside of the town, 
and it is not unlikely that tradition is somewhat near the 
truth when it asserts that the church was continued on 
the site of the former place of worship.”’ 

‘“‘We must deal with probabilities for a short time 
longer, and also in generalities. This much, however, is 
certain, that the present church is of Norman origin, and 
the last trace remaining of that style is to be found on 
the north side of the north arcade to the nave. At the 
eastern end there is a portion of a Norman string, show- 
ing the billet very distinctly ; and, necessarily, part of the 
wall in which it is embedded is also Norman. The tower 
which was recently taken down was of the same date, 
though (Mr. Brandon says) devoid of any features of 
architectural interest.’ 

Mr. Edward Levien read a paper “On the Life 
and History of Lettice, Countess of Leicester,” 
who was born in 1539 or 1540. 

On Thursday, there was an excursion to Castle 
Donington. 

On arriving at Ashby, the party examined the 
Castle and Church, under the guidance of the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne. The castle is known to have 
been erected about the year 1474. From Ashby 
to Staunton Harold, then to Breedon, and so to 
Castle Donington, passing through the park to 
the house. 

In the evening, at the Guildhall, a paper ‘“‘ On 
King Richard’s House,” by Mr. Goddard, was 
read. It told that,— 

** Among the architectural relics of Leicester now no 
more, was standing, some years ago, an old building, 
which was properly called ‘ King Richard’s House.’ It 
was known to have been part of the Old Blue Boar; as, 
at the commencement of the last century, it was used as 
an inn, and known by that sign, though originally it bore 
the name of the ‘White Boar,’ the cognizance of King 
Richard III.; but, after his defeat, this sign was torn 
down by the infuriated populace, and the owner or land- 
lord compelled to change its title. Popular tradition has 
always identified the building with the ill-fated monarch, 
and the inquiries of our local antiquaries confirm the 
tradition. It was taken down in the month of March, 
1836; but, fortunately, before its destruction, a drawing 
was made of the front by the late Mr. Flower, artist ; and 
that has been copied in may shapes in architectural works 
and various publications with which the reading public 
are familiar.’’ 

It was a half-timbered house of oak, the in- 
terstices filled it with plaster. The foundations, 
to a certain height above the level of the ground, 
were composed of stone and brick. The lower 
story was one large room, about 41 feet long and 
24 feet wide within. 

Mr. T. Wright then described a manuscript in 
the muniment-room at the Guildhall; translating 
parts of it. 

At the close of this paper, which created consi- 
derable interest, 

Mr. James Thompson read a paper on “ The 
History of the County of Leicester before the 
Norman Conquest.” Mr. Thompson, in the course 
of his observations, remarked upon the fading 
away of the Roman influence in this locality (as 
he regarded it) in the abandonment of the Roman 
name of Leicester [ Rate], and the substitution of 
the Saxon name, Ligora-ceaster. 

Mr. T. Wright said that probably at all times 
Roman towns in the provinces were often (if not 
generally) known by an official Roman name to 
their inhabitants, and to the Romans in general, 
and by other names to the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts around. This was early the case in Gaul, 
where the population appear to have spoken of 
the principal Roman towns by the name of the 
tribes in whose districts they were situate. Thus, 
to take a well-known example, the great city we 
now call Paris was called by the Romans Lutetic ; 
but the inhabitants of the surrounding districts 
still called it the civitas Parisiorum, or city or 
town of the Parisii, the tribe to whom this terri- 
tory had belonged when it was taken possession 
of by the Romans. The Franks, when they con- 
quered this part of the Roman territory, appear 
to have taken the name from the rural population, 
and not from the Romans; and it is more than 
probable that both continued to exist, until the 
name of Lutetix became obsolete, and the other 
took its place. This was the case also in Britain; 
and we might quote two or three curious cases 
proving not only the continuance at the same time 
of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon name of the town 
long after the Anglo-Saxons had established them- 
selves in our island, but that the inhabitants con- 
tinued still to talk Latin. Thus, Carlisle was 
called by the Romans Legiolium, and this is the 
name which it certainly bore at the close of the 

Roman power here towards the middle of the 
fifth century. Now Bede, who lived in the earlier 


afterwards, still speaks of Carlisle as Legiolium, 
adding that the Anglian population of the 
northern districts had corrupted the name into 
Luel. We can only identify a Roman town with 
a modern town by a deduction from its situation 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, or some such docu- 
ment, compared with the circumstances of the 
locality; but it is not likely that Bede ever saw 
such a document as the Itinerary of Antoninus ; 
and if he had seen it, he did not possess the anti- 
quarian knowledge to make such deductions. 
Bede, therefore, can only have known the name 
from the townsmen themselves, and it must have 
continued to exist among them. Why the country 
people added caer instead of ceaster (or chester) to 
the name, Mr. Wright would not on this occasion 
attempt to explain ; but as the Roman blood and 
character of the citizens became more and more 
mixed and diluted, the name of Legiolium was 
forgotten, and the country name of Caer-luel, or 
Carlisle, took its place. So in the case of the town 
in which they were assembled, the Roman name 
of Rate continued in all probability to exist among 
the townsmen long after the Anglo-Saxons had 
obtained possession of the land; but this latter 
people, who at first probably had little intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the town, called it simply 
Ligora-ceaster, the city on the river Ligora. 

Mr. Levien having read a paper on the Leices- 
ter Guilds, the meeting broke up. 

On Friday, the members of the Association went 
to Brixworth, where the Rev. C. F. Watkins en- 
tered into a minute and elaborate account of that 
very interesting church. Leaving Brixworth, they 
reached Northampton about one o’clock, where 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper, which 
we shall give in full on another occasion. At the 
close of it the Mayor said, Mr. Hartshorne had men- 
tioned several villages in this county in which 
Edward I. had resided. He would find they were 
all on a clay soil, and he thought he would learn 
that all old mansions of any repute were built on 
a clay soil. Whereas it was the great aim of gen- 
tlemen now to get away from the clay, all our old 
mansions were erected near woods and on clay 
soils, It would be for the gentlemen before him 
to say whether that was done for the convenience 
of making moats for defence. 

The party afterwards proceeded to St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church, where Mr. Roberts made some 
very interesting observations on the “ Round.” 

On Saturday, various churches were inspected, 
Mr. Roberts again acting as commentator ; and in 
the afternoon votes of thanks and interchange of 
courtesies brought the agreeable meeting to an 
end. 





“HENRI DEUX ” WARE. 
THE LOAN MUSEUM, BROMPTON. 

THERE are few cases in the remarkable collec- 
tion of works of art now on loan at the South 
Kensington Museum that have incited more in- 
quiry, on the part of those who look with the 
mind, than that containing the quietly coloured, 
quaint, and, to some extent, twisted specimens of 
pottery, known as Faience de Henri Deux, or 
Henry the Second ware. We have been asked by 
more than one reader, led to an examination of 
the general collection by our previous notices of 
it, for some particulars of this curious variety of 
earthenware, the present value of which is start- 
ling. In proof of this we need only say that the 
Ewer No. 1201, the extreme height of which to 
the top of the handle is 134 inches, would pro- 
bably realize at a sale 1,500/.; and that the ewer 
next it, No. 1200 (the finest specimen of the ware 
now extant), is thought to be worth 500/. more. 
In other words, if Mr. Magniac, the owner of it, 
can make 5 per cent. of his money, it costs him 
1002. a year to keep the ewer in his cabinet. 
Desiring, then, to comply with this request, we are 
glad to be enabled to do so by Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
the superintendent of the art collections. 

The ware was produced somewhere in France 
during the later years of Francis the First’s 
reign, and the reign of Henry the Second, as 
its name imports, Although for twenty or thirty 
years past it has excited the keenest interest 
and curiosity amongst amateurs and collectors, 
and in consequence the pecuniary value of the 
specimens has attained, as we have said, to a 
fabulous ratio,—very far, indeed, beyond that of 
any other variety of decorative pottery,—nothing 
is known with certainty respecting either the pro- 
ducer or the place of its origin. With the excep- 
tion of certain indications of the ownership of 
some of the pieces, evidenced by armorial bearings 
and initials, everything respecting this ware is 
still shrouded in mystery. Its great pecuniary 


from its intrinsic artistic merit; for it cannot be 

denied that the style of design is singularly ori. 

ginal and beautiful. Whilst displaying great 

variety in their forms and decorative details the 

pieces are all conceived in the same characteristic 

general style; which, though strongly and unmis. 

takably national, and even typical of a well. 

known and brilliant epoch, is also in the highest 

degree both personal and local : in fact, there can 

be little doubt that, as in the case of the Palissy 

ware, this famous pottery was the work or inven. 

tion of one individual artist, whose labours were 

evidently anterior to those of the famous “ artiste 

en terre.” 

This ware is, moreover, scarcely less remarkable 

from a technical point of view. Its fabrication 

displays novelties of a singularly interesting na- 

ture: every circumstance, indeed, denotes that the 

producer was an original genius—one of those 

representative men who arise only at rare inter. 

vals in the province of art ; as, indeed, in any other 

sphere. 

The rarity of the Henri Deux ware at the 

present day has, doubtless, had a great share in 

inducing its extraordinary pecuniary value; and 

yet, when it is considered that upwards of fifty of 

these fragile pots have come down to us, through 

the chances and changes of three centuries, all 

apparently from the hand of the artist himself,* 

their number, even, is surprising; and is, at least, 

an evidence that the producer must have been a 

most industrious worker. To all appearance the 

art died with its author, or was continued only for 

a brief period after his time; the inherent diffi- 

culties attending the production of the ware being 

probably too great to allow of any remunerative 

result to the mere industrialists of the day, even 

had they been capable of continuing the complex 
and difficult technical processes of the master. 
Lastly, somewhat of historical or romantic interest 
attaches to it from the fact that, like the Sévres 
porcelain of the age of Louis XV. and XVL., it was 
apparently the “ poterie de luxe” of the brilliant 
courts of Francis I. and Henri Deux, as evidenced 
by the ciphers, armorial bearings, &c., which occur 
on so many specimens. The theories respecting 
the origin of this ware have hitherto, for the most 
part, been of a rather crude and unsatisfactory 
kind: one, which has been often repeated, in spite 
of its obvious want of verisimilitude, and which, 
at the same time, in the most gratuitous way, 
transferred from a Frenchman to an Italian the 
glory of having produced this pottery, was, that 
it was the work of Girolamo della Robbia, who 
settled in France during the first half of the six- 
teenth century. This supposition was entertained 
by the occurrence of the letter G in the diapered 
pattern on one of the specimens now exhibited 
(the Magniac ewer, No. 1200), supposed to be 
the initial of the Florentine artist. This theory, 
however, scarcely deserves notice: the pottery 
itself has no analogy with any of the products of 
the Della Robbia family: it has a distinct non- 
Italian character; and, on the contrary, a most 
characteristic and typical French Renaissance one, 
of itself quite sufficient to decide the point of the 
nationzlity of the artist. 

First in date, amongst the principal writers who 
have noticed the Henri Deux ware, is Willemin 
(1839), or, rather, Mr. André Pottier, of Rouen, 
the author of the text to Willemin’s book (“ Monu- 
ments inédits pour servir 4 ’Histoire des Arts; 
Paris, 1839, tome ii., p.65; description de la planche 
289). He supposed it to be fabricated by Floren- 
tine artists working in France, and states that 
Mr. Dusommerard (pére) recognized a mark of 
Beauvais on one of the pieces.t A fact of im- 
portance adduced by this writer, who, indeed, has 
anticipated nearly all that was to be said on the 
subject, is, that of the four-and-twenty pieces, oF 
thereabouts, then known, about one-half came 
originally from Touraine, and notably from the 
town of Thouars. It is unfortunate that more 
precise indications on this point were not — 
This fact, however, has been quoted and — 
by all subsequent writers; and is, probably, sub- 
stantially correct. s 

Mr. Jules Labarte (1847), in “Catalogue ral- 











* It may be doubted whether three or four of the ce 
mens are not imitations of the manufacture by acon “ ‘ 
porary or follower of the original producer : these eo A 
tions, however, supposing them to be s0, only nil the 
support the main fact, that the ware is substantia y 
invention or speciality of an individual artist. 

+ M Pottier was unable to verify this mark: in — 
probability it was that on the “ Espoulert” plateau, "a 
in the South Kensington Museum ; see No. oe } 
other maker’s mark or signature occurs on any © ott 
known specimens. Unfortunately this mark does an 
seem susceptible of any valid interpretation: ™ 


assuredly it would be an entirely gratuitous a ery 


to connect it in any way with the ancient potte 
Beauva's. 








part of the eighth century, more than 250 years 





value has arisen from several causes, but especially 
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eee 
gonné du Cabinet Debruge-Dumenil ; Introduc- 
tion, Art Céramique,” p. 305, notices the analogy 
which this pottery offers to the chiselled and da- 
mascened goldsmith’s work of the same epoch, 
and states that the greater number of the pieces 
came from Touraine and La Vendée, 


Mr. Henri Delange (1847), in a brochure en-. 


titled “Girolamo della Robbia,” &c., &c., ended- 
youred to prove that this celebrated Florentine 
artist was the author of the Henri Deux ware: 
his only evidence was the occurrence of the initial 
«g” on the “ Odiot” ewer (now Mr. Magniac’s, 
No. 1200 in this collection). Mr. Delange appears, 
even at present, disposed to adhere to this opinion 
ag a probable supposition. 

Mr. de Laborde (1855), in a note in the work 
entitled “Le Chateau de Boulogne,” shows the 
want of verisimilitude of Mr. Delange’s theory, 
and states the far more probable inference, that 
the initials are those of the first possessors of the 

ieces, and have no reference to the artist. 

Tn 1861-2, came the important illustrated work 
of the Messrs. Delange, containing chromo-litho- 
graphic engravings of all the known specimens.* 
Mr. Henri Delange, in the text to this work, re- 
prints in extenso all the notices by previous 
writers, and gives an appendix of his own, which, 
however, adds but little to our previous stock of 
knowledge. He endeavours to establish three 
epochs or classes of the ware; and, as has been 
already noticed, still seems to adhere to his ori- 
ginal hypothesis, ascribing the authorship to 
Girolamo della Robbia. The Messrs. Delange 
have, at all events, rendered a most important 
service in practically bringing the various pieces 
together for comparison, by the means of these 
illustrations. 

The very remarkable and original process of 
manufacture of the Henri Deux pottery is not 
easily described : for its complete understanding a 
certain acquaintance with the “‘ technique” of the 
potter’s art in general, is essential. Neither in 
the body of the ware, glaze, nor enamel colours, is 
there anything mysterious ; and the actual method 
of building up or constructing the pieces, though 
complex and very ingenious, is obvious to the 
practical potter, and can be imitated step by step 
most exactly. Two principal processes have been 
followed ;—first, the modelling of portions in relief, 
which were made separately, generally in moulds, 
afterwards carefully modelled up by hand, and 
finally stuck on or “ appliqué” to the body of the 
piece, before it was fired; and the flat ornamenta- 
tion, consisting of interlaced scroll-work, rosettes, 
initial letters, &c. (in which is the greatest 
novelty). This, instead of being painted on the 
surface of the piece in enamel colours, as in or- 
dinary wares, is encrusted or inlaid, like niello- 
work or “ damasquinerie” on metals, the coloured 
inlays being of the same substance as the body of 
the ware, namely, ordinary clay, but of different 
colours. In most of the pieces will be noticed, in 
addition to the brown, dark reddish, or yellowish 
inlays, transparent enamel tints of purple, green, 
blue, and yellow; these are used very sparingly 
and floated into the glaze, which covers the entire 
surface of the pieces; this glaze is very thin, 
transparent, and of a slight greenish-yellow tint, 
being probably an ordinary “ lead-glaze,” whilst 
the body or “pdte” of the ware is a simple 
creamy-white pipeclay, very light, yet compact, 
and harder than the usual red or buff clays of the 
common French faience, 

The inlaid details, of which there is a great 
variety of patterns of rosettes, knotted frets, 
guilloches, foliated arabesques, initial letters, &c., 
nearly always arranged in repeating series as 
strings, ornamental bands, enriched mouldings, 
diapered grounds, &c., have been produced by 
mechanical means, viz., by metal punches or 
matrixes, many of which (perhaps, indeed, the 
greater part) appear to have been bookbinders’ 
tools, or type-metal ornaments used in printed 
books, With these instruments the patterns were 
stamped into the clay,t forming cavities or “ in- 


taglio” patterns, afterwards filled ‘in with the 
coloured clays, 





jour ene ae toutes les Piéces connues jusqu’d ce 
sr “a Faience Francaise dite de Henri Deux,” &c., 
dg - Henri et Carle Delange. Paris, Quai Voltaire, 


were is important to observe, however, that these stamps 
nd ot applied directly to the surfaces of the piece by 
v8 ae by one, as it were 3 On the contrary, the pat. 
ps a : eir means, was first stamped in the hollow sur- 
posed €rra-cotta or plaster moulds, from which entire 
y the 8 of the encrusted details were produced at once, 
pA _—— called by potters “‘ pressing.’”? These por- 
to ae thin ** plaques ”” or bands of clay, curved 
the i exactly with the shape of the portion of 
pre A ne’ to which they were to be applied, were then 
Pg bodily or applied to the surfaces of the vessel 
impoosinn of being built up. It is, unfortunately, aimost 
o i e, without diagrams or models, to explain more 
y the ingenious process here shadowed out. 
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There are no duplicate pieces of the Henri 
Deux ware. Althovgh the ewers, candlesticks, 
tazze, salt-cellars, &c., have a sufficiently close 
general resemblance to each other, they all vary 
widely in their outward forms and details; each 
specimen, indeed, seems to have been virtually 
unique of its kind. The same inlaid patterns or 
stamps, and also many of the details in relief, it is 
true, re-occur over and over again in numbers of 
specimens; but on comparing the pieces with the 
corresponding or similar ones, the actual facts of 
detail will be found to be entirely different. 

With respect to the date of the ware, there can 
be little doubt that its fabrication took place 
mainly during the course of the reign of Henri II. 
(1547—1559). Not only is the style of the pieces 
precisely that of the prevalent and most beautiful 
French Renaissance of that period, but the period 
is confirmed by the fact, that a considerable pro- 
portion of the specimens seems to have been actu- 
ally made for this king, inasmuch as his well- 
known monogram, the H, the ambiguous double 
D (or H interlaced with two C’s), commonly sup- 
posed to be the monogram of Henri and his mis- 
tress Diane de Poitiers, but in reality that of the 
king and his queen Catherine de Medicis, the in- 
terlaced C’s, or crescents, &c., are found on so 
many of the pieces,—on one only (Mr. George 
Field’s salt-cellar, in this collection) occurs the 
salamander, the device of Francis I., whilst there 
are no indications referable to the reigns of the 
successors of Henri Deux (Francois II. and 
Charles 1X.), or to any later period. It may be 
fairly presumed, then, that the fabrication com- 
menced towards the end of the reign of Francis I., 
and most probably ceased, probably by the death 
of the artist, during that of Henri II. If, then, 
we allow, at the outside, twenty years (1540-—60) 
as the duration of the manufacture, we are pretty 
sure to have embraced the entire pericd, which, 
however, was most likely much shorter. 

The armorial bearings, found on several of the 
pieces, are those of royal or noble French per- 
sonages of the period stated; the arms, however, 
do not throw much light on the subject in any 
other respect. 

The writer believes that, with the exception of 
two or three specimens, all are from the hand of 
the original artist; the exceptional pieces are 
also apparently by one person; and_as they are 
very similar in style, showing the same inlaid 
patterns, produced from the original matrixes, 
but are in every respect ruder and inferior, both 
in design and execution, he would infer that they 
were the work of an immediate successor or 
imitator ; perhaps a relative or pupil, whose iabours 
had but little duration, and, from their marked in- 
feriority, no success. 

The original artist-potter, then, the inventor of 
this ware, was apparently in much the same posi- 
tion as Bernard Palissy, whose labours occupied 
a somewhat later period, and who (Pulissy) may 
or may not have been acquainted with the produc- 
tions of his predecessor.* 

That the Henri Deux ware, then, was mainly 
the speciality or invention of an individual artist- 
potter, may perhaps be taken for granted; that 
it was produced in Touraine, the stronghold of the 
French Renaissance, seems also most probable; 
that the artist was a Frenchman, and not an 
Italian, is the writer’s strong opinion; he also 
adheres to the belief that he was originally a 
goldsmith, or at least a worker in metal. The 
combination of ornamentation in relief and incrus- 
tation, taken in connexion with the peculiar light- 
ness of the forms and fragility of the pieces, sug- 
gests, indeed, the idea, that the damascened metal 
ewers and candlesticks of the early Cinque-cento 
period were the real prototypes of these exquisite 
specimens of pottery. 

Finally, it may be observed, as regards the 
actual process of inlaying or incrusting clay of 
one or more colours into a common ground or re- 
cipient of another colour, though it was an entirely 
novel one as applied to the curved surfaces of 
earthen vessels, it had long been carried out in 





* The probability is that Palissy did not see any speci- 
men of Henri Deux ware, till his own fabrication had 
been brought to a successfulissue. It is not unimportant 
to remark that there was no novelty whatever in either 
the clay body, glaze, or enamel colours, of either of these 
artist-potters, all of which had been known and in use 
for centuries before, both in Italy, and perhaps also in 
Germany. Palissy at all events, however, was unaware 
of this fact, and consumed years of time, and took an in- 
finity of trouble, to re-discover for himself, what the 
humblest potter of Faenza or Urbino could have taught 
him ln a single day. In technical respects, indeed, the 
French potters were but the merest tyros by comparison 
with their Italian brethren, whose processes and results, 
, exhibited in the endless varieties of their enamelled earth- 
enwares, are at this day unrivalled and unapproached. 
The real and great merit of both the potter of ‘* Henri 
Deux”? and Bernard Palissy, is the admirable taste and 





originality in de-ign of their famous wares, 


v 





France, and England in a ruder manner, in the 
flat encaustic tiles of the Middle Ages. 

There are in all fifty-three pieces of Henri 
Deux ware now known to be extant. Of these 
twenty-four are in England, and are all in the 
Museum. 








LAYER MARNEY, ESSEX. 


At the annual meeting of the Essex Archzolo- | 
gical Society, held on the 7th instant, when the 
society visited Layer Marney, Mr. C.F. Hayward, 
one of the hon. secs. of the Institute of Architects, 
gave a description of the building, the history of 
which is contained exactly in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century—1500 to 1525. He would 
observe that history was as great an illustration 
of architecture as architecture was of history, and 
in speaking of one the other must be continually 
referred to. For instance, they had in this build- 
ing a peculiarly strong instance of transition, or 
change from one style of architecture to another, 
owing, principally, to the events of the time. The 
general characteristic of the whole building was 
Gothic, of a very late and debased, though still 
flourishing, style; while certain details, such as 
the mouldings of the upper cornice and ornaments 
on the parapet, together with the larger mul- 
lioned windows, were of a style prevailing at that 
time in Italy, being a revival of Classic art. This 
was owing to the intimate connexion then existing 
between the court of Rome and that of King 
Henry VIII. ; and he had no doubt whatever that 
these particular portions, if not brought over from 
Italy itself, were from the hand of some Italian 
artist working in England, as many Italians were 
then engaged upon the tomb of Henry VII., in 
Westminster Abbey, and other buildings in Eng- 
land. He felt indebted to Mr. Digby Wyatt for 
some valuable notes on this subject, which went 
to prove this fact. He was also obliged to the 
same gentleman for the loan of some drawings, 
which he exhibited, of a complete building of about 
this date,—viz., Compton Wyniate, in Warwick- 
shire, and which would help to show what Layer 
Marney would have been if completed. Layer 
Marney differed from this, however, in having a 
far more magnificent gateway, with much more 
extensive buildings for the accommodation of 
retainers, stabling, &c.; and the whole plan, if 
carried out, would have been upon a grander scale. 
In opposition to what was stated in most of the 
county histories, that 2 great portion of the edifice 
had been destroyed, be was satisfied, from certain 
indications in the brickwork, &c., that very little, 
if anything, had been built beyond what was now 
existing. It would be observed that the tower, 
as it is called,—which, however, was really only 
the magnificent entrance gateway to an intended 
court - yard of corresponding grandeur, and 
which contained two spacious apartments, besides 
nearly twenty smaller ones, — afforded access 
by a broad winding staircase of oak in one 
of the corner towers to the west wing as it at pre- 
sent exists. No corresponding east wing was ever 
intended ; and therefore this feature was not the 
centre of the general mass, as might at first be 
imagined. Mr. Hayward exhibited drawings in 
illustration of the noble character of the subordi- 
nate buildings for retainers already referred 
to, which occupied the place of an east wing, 
extending nearly 150 feet, and which, with the 
exception of the dressings of the doorways and 
ground-floor windows of Purbeck stone, were 
entirely of moulded brick partially covered with 
plaster. The roofs, &c., were of an equally sub- 
stantial character, being of massive oak, open to 
the ridge, and with ornamental trusses. A por- 
tion of the upper floors of one of these buildings 
was used as a dormitory, the windows being glazed, 
while those below were merely closed with shut- 
ters, and were, probably, used as stabling. The 
other building was evidently divided into five 
large apartments, as was proved by the construc- 
tion of the roof and the position of the doors and 
windows: a range of fine buttresses would be 
observed on the south side of the exterior of this 
building, which were not found in the opposite 
one, the necessity for which obviously arose from 
the fall of the ground on that side; and which 
showed that the ground in front of the gateway 
had been considerably raised. 

The upper apartments of the west wing, now 
inhabited by the owner, the Rev. S, Farman, were 
then visited, and Mr. Hayward pointed out the 
beautiful details of the terra-cotta windows of 
Italian design, and the ceilings formed of oak 
ribs filled in with white plaster work. 

The corresponding windows of the large apart- 
ments in the gateway exhibit even now, though 


|in a sadly dilapidated condition, some of the oak 
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finishings, and the chimney-pieces retain their 
exact position and original character. 

It is to be regretted that these noble apart- 
ments should have been allowed to fall into com- 
plete decay, the original floors being entirely 
gone, and only some of the beams remaining; 
while all the windows are built up. If restored 
to their original condition, these apartments would 
form the most beautiful as well as the most im- 
portant features of the edifice as a modern resi- 
dence. 

Leaving the domestic building, the visitors 
proceeded to the church adjoining, which, from 
the similarity of its architecture as well as its 
position, forms an important feature in the entire 
group. Mr. Hayward observed that, although 
nothing now appeared of a date anterior to the 
mansion itself, there could be no doubt that an 
earlier building once existed, as it appeared that, 
in the time of Edward III., William de Marney 
founded a college for a warden and two chaplains, 
to two chantries attached to the church. In the 
choir is a handsome marble monument, with re- 
cumbent effigy, to Sir William Marney, High Sheriff 
of Essex and Herts, who died in 1414, and desired 
by his will to be buried in this spot. A canopy 
tomb, within an arch between the chancel and the 
chapel on the north side (with recumbent effigy), 
is that of the first Lord Marney (Henry), who 
died in 1524, the details of which correspond 
exactly with the Italian details of the windows, &c., 
of the mansion before referred to. 

The tomb of Lord John Marney, son of the 
above, who died in the following year (1525), is 
placed, according to his will, in the middle of the 
same chapel behind the screen, and exhibits the 
striking peculiarity of an altar placed at the foot of 
his effigy, also by his owndirection. Thestone slab 
of the altar does not now exist, being probably 
destroyed a few years after its erection, as soon as 
the doctrines of the Reformation obtained the 
ascendency. 








PORTLAND STONE. 


Tue Parliamentary Commission for inquiring 
into the condition of the Houses of Parliament, 
and the description of stone best qualified to resist 
our London atmosphere, having reported favour- 
ably to that of Portland for use in future public 
buildings in the metropolis, it may be well to 
draw the attention of our readers to an ably exe- 
cuted column in the International Exhibition, by 
Mr. Field, of Parliament-street, which, from being 
placed in the Architectural (Class 10) instead of 
the Quarrying Department, and termed in the 
catalogue, moreover, “a marble column,” may 
otherwise escape notice. 

This column combines fine samples of the three 
beds of stone in the island of Portland; which, 
according to the description affixed to the column, 
have been raised from extensive quarries on the 
private property of Mr. W. H. P. Weston. The 
stone from these quarries appears to have been 
much used in the public buildings of London, as, 
in addition to those mentioned in the description 
attached to the column, viz.—Somerset House 
and the British Museum, we find, on inquiry, that 
it has also been employed in the erection of 
Bridgwater House and the Treasury. 








ST. CLEMENT DANES HOLBORN ESTATE | 


SCHOOLS. 


In but few districts of the metropolis have the 
clergy done such good service in the promotion of 
education and social advancement as in the ancient 
parish of St. Clement Danes; a locality which 
contains in its population a large amount of the 
poorer classes, and also of persons who are very 
difficult to deal with. The parishioners have 
joined in this laudable work. Two centuries or so 
ago, an institution called the “Holborn House 
and Estate Fund” was established, which has 
contributed to various useful purposes connected 
with this parish. In Milford-lane and Clement’s- 
lane there are excellent schools—for infants and 
others—in which there are upwards of 400 chil- 
dren. The charges of admission to these schools 
are very small; and they are intended for the use 
of the families of the working classes. These 
schools are most necessary ; but there is also, as 
we have before remarked, a. great need, in almost 
every district: of the metropolis, of educational 
establishments for those belonging to a higher 
grade in society. These should be in suitable situa- 
tions, carefully provided with the requisites for 
health. They should be well managed, and under 
careful and responsible inspection. In St. Cle- 
ment Danes, a public school has been opened in 
Houghton-street, Newcastle-street, which meets 


the requirements to which we have referred. The 
object of the new school is explained by its name, 
“The St. Clement Danes Commercial Grammar 
School and Middle-class Girls’ School.” It is most 
desirable, in order that this example may be 
imitated in other parts of London, that the trades- 
men and others of the neighbourhood should give 
it encouragement by sending their children to it. 
Here, at a very moderate cost, a good commercial 
and classical education, it is understood, will be 
given ; and, what is so much to be desired, a right 
middle-class education for girls. 

The new building is handsome, and well adapted 
for its intended purposes. Notwithstanding many 
evident advantages, it is by some considered that 
these places are charities, and they therefore object 
to them for this reason: but these schools have no 
more right to be called charities than Eton, or the 
“Grammar Schools ” which were commenced in 
many towns throughout England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The establishment has two frontages in Hough- 
ton-street, separated by other houses. These are 
faced with stone, Italianized Gothic in style; 
and include, on the ground story, granite columns 
with foliaged capitals in stone. The buildings in- 
clude schools for 150 or 200 boys, about 100 girls, 
and 200 infants, and three residences. Mr. 
Hesketh was the architect. From 14,000. to 
15,0007. have been expended. 








VENTILATE YOUR CELLARS. 


In few of our household arrangements is there 
so little eare taken as there is of the under portions 
of our dwellings. In many instances our cellars 
are not only unwholesome themselves, but are also 
the cause of danger in other apartments It must 
be acknowledged that there is difficulty in the 
way ; for as regards the storing of both ale and 
wine, it is necessary to preserve an equal degree of 
temperature during both the summer and the 
winter; and in order to effect this it is a common 
practice for persons to shut out by all possible 
means the heat of the summer sun and the frosts 
of the winter: in this way the bottles and casks 
and their contents are cared for; but, by the pro- 
cess, poisonous gases are stored up which from 
time to time are distributed throughout dwell- 
ings. In connexion with many of the taverns, 
both in the metropolis and throughout the 
country, this defect is very evident; and on enter- 
ing those places there is a strong, unwholesome 
smell of stale fermentation, which pervades the 
air. To add to this evil, there is often in the 
cellars the leakage of drains; which, being pent 
up, is likely to be most injurious to health. 

The ventilation of cellars is a most important 
subject, to which we may refer by and by at 
greater length; but just now we may hint 
that in the summer, ventilation can be managed 
without the admission of heat; and in the winter 
| there might be much good effected by ventilating 
in connexion with internal doors and chimneys, 








ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


In the course of a paper on St. Alban’s, read 
at the Barnet Institute, by Mr. J. F. Earle, the 
reader said :— 

Let us pay a visit to the town of St. Al- 
ban’s. We will make for the venerable Abbey, 
and trudge through the Roman city. I may 
mention that the Abbey was founded by King 
Offa; but truly our martyr is little indebted 
to the founder of the Abbey for attaching his, 
St. Alban’s, name to his remorseful attempt to 
bribe Heaven for the murder of Ethelbert, the 
Anglican king, who, in the year 792, came to Offa’s 
court as suitor for his daughter’s hand, when he 
had received a promise of security, and was en- 
tertained with lavish hospitality ; but was foully 
murdered on the very night of his arrival. Offa, 
with one hand, coolly annexed the kingdom to 
Mercia, and with the other founded St. Alban’s 
Monastery, to atone for his crime; and, perhaps, 
also to afford a resting-place for travellers between 
London and York. This Offa was called the Mag- 
nificent in those dark days. 

Had our martyr been living he would have 
declined this magnificent Offa’s magnificent offer 
to erect an abbey to his name, to be at once a 
monument of the glory of Alban and the guilt 
of Offa. History is more faithful than to allow 
such an attempt to succeed. It records that Offa 
died four years after his victim, and that none of 
his family prospered. 

The Abbey, since the foundation, has been en- 
tirely reconstructed by succeeding generations : 
in fact, it presents a history extending from its 
foundation to the present time, and is like, if I 








may so say, a book written and engraven with 
Roman, Norman, and English history in every 
line. Look at its pinnacles, parapets, and arches 
of old Roman bricks: notice next its Norman 
tower; then its later lighter architecture; then 
its modern gaiety of stone foliage and flowers: 
and you have a book worth looking at. While you 
are gazing on this noble structure, a shovelfull of 
rubbish is thrown down from the roof they are 
repairing: for a moment it catches the sunlight, 
and makes a tiny golden cloud against the blue 
sky, then falls at your feet. It is not every-day 
rubbish. See, amongst it are bits of brick which 
Roman hands have built into Roman walls, before 
the Saxon or the Norman pulled down the walls 
of Verulam, and made of them Saxon and Norman 
walls; rather interesting rubbish that; formi 
as it did part and parcel of that old city of Veru- 
lam, or Warlemchester; once the stage of human 
affairs where men went seriously and industriously 
about their business. 

That rubbish came from the “pavement on 
which the Romans trudged ; or the shop in which 
they worked; or the exchange in which they 
crowded ; or the hall in which they sued; or the 
court where they solicited ;” or perhaps the school 
where they disputed. 

So the old Abbey tells a tale of the yet older 
town. But we have more than this handful of 
rubbish to guide us in forming an idea of what 
old Verulam was. There are yet the remains of 
the walls with which the Romans used to enclose 
an oblong square area for laying out their cities; 
which cities, in Britain, consisted of two main 
streets crossing each other at right angles, and 
having exit by four gateways in the walls at their 
extremities, 

The remainder of the streets, besides these two, 
were probably a vast number of narrow inhabited 
thoroughfares opening into them. 

Never let us suppose that we are back again at 
the place where Alban suffered ;— where after 
generations have delighted to rear, age after 
age, St. Alban’s Abbey, that vast monument 
with which many noble names are associated: 
but of them all the protomartyr is the noblest. 
We should no doubt sketch his life before we re- 
gard this monument to his death ; but, as we have 
had occasion already to refer to the Abbey, we 
will again glance at it, and then go to the man to 
whose memory it is raised. 

We have seen that old task-master, Time, hand 
over to Norman builders the bricks which Roman 
fingers had formed for these Norman builders to 
turn their arches and build their towers withal ; 
then we have seen him send the Normans rattling 
down their ladders, and up run our Early English 
forefathers till it is their turn to run down again, 
and give place to the next school of masons, who 
decorate with every form of life the dead stone, 
and disappear. nae 

But the work cannot stand still: the building 
must be completed; and Time employs the last 
lot of labourers, who consider their predecessors 
too free and easy in their style; and so they begin 
with the dignity of perpendicular arrangement ; 
but the old taskmaster lays these perpendicular 
parties alongside their ancestors. Last of all, he 
calls for (not Michael, but) Gilbert Scott; teaches 
him out of this old architectural lesson-book of 
ages. Having learnt his lesson, he repeats it by 
rote; by everywhere preserving St. Alban’s monu- 
ment, which old Time has given his favourite son 
to take care of in this nineteenth century. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux passenger traffic commenced for the Paris 
Chemin de Fer du Ceinture on the 17th of July. 
Starting from Bercy, this portion, now opened, 
passes over the Lyons Railway, traverses the gar- 
dens of Saint Marcennes, traverses the Avenue, 
and arrives at Charonne, where the first station 18. 
Thence the line passes under Pére la Chaise 
by a tunnel 1,080 metres (about 5 furlongs and 4 
chains) in length, and arrives at the railway ter- 
minus of La Mare, where there is a second sta- 
tion. On quitting this latter, another tunnel, 
1,100 métres (nearly 5 furlongs 5 chains) in 
length, and the Villette station is reached. After 
the third station, the line traverses the Rue 
d’Allemagne, the Saint Oureq Canal, and the Rue 
de Flandres, on viaduets ; then, passing under the 
Chemin de Fer de l’Est, crossing La Chapelle, it 
runs behind the Buttes de Montmartre, and joms 
the station of Batignolles-Clichy, near the junc 
tion of the Saint Ouen line. This is the extreme 
point of the passenger circulation. The distance 
is 14 kilométres (8} miles) ; and the time of jour- 
ney, 30 minutes. Very little extension 
place beyond this point. As far as the left bank 
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of the Seine, in Ivry, the works are progressing ; 
and it is proposed to establish there a passenger 
terminus. 

The Lyons Railway Company has reduced its 
tariff to one half the usual rates, for the carriage 
of agricultural implements sent to the general 
Exhibition of Algiers. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame has been again 
closed for repairs to be carried on. Service is held 
in the chapel of Saint Jubar-le-Pauvre, situate in 
the centre of ancient Paris, between the Rues 
Gallarude and de la Bacherie. 

It appears that the Brussels Convention of 30th 
June, 1858, with regard to the transmission of 
telegraphic despatches from one country to the 
other on the Continent, has been adhered to by 
most of the European Powers. 

In the middle of June last, an important treaty 
for the same purpose was concluded between the 
Governments of Austria, Turkey, Roumania, and 
Servia. The above Powers reserve the right of 
concluding telegraphical conventions between 
themselves and with other states; nevertheless, 
they bind themselves to adopt in these conven- 
tions, as a basis for the manipulation of the des- | 
patches, the rules contained in the convention of 
Brussels, the 30th June, 1858, or any other rules 
introduced by those who signed that convention. 











THE CLERKENWELL SESSIONS HOUSE. 


TuIs place, as our readers know, has in its ex- 
ternal appearance been much altered for the better’; 
but it is difficult to change a large and very un- 
sightly building into one pleasant to the sight ; | 
so still, notwithstanding the considerable expense 
which has been expended upon it, it is not, archi- 
tecturally, a worthy house of justice for the popu- 
lous and wealthy county of Middlesex. 

In the interior, however, the arrangements, 
ventilation, &c., have been much improved; and. 
there are space and considerable accommodation for | 
the large number of persons who are called here | 
on various kinds of business. The principal court: | 
room is lofty and well arranged; and the orna- | 
mentation of the roof is made to aid the ventila- | 
tion. The means of heating in the cold weather 
is well managed; but in the summer-time, when | 
the windows are open, the noise of the surrounding | 
neighbourhood is a cause of interruption. During 
the business of an important trial, there may be | 
heard the loud voices of the motley crowd which | 
assemble here for the purpose of getting a glimpse | 
of some friend in trouble; the sounds of bands 
of music; organs; the roll of railway vans and 
other carriages. Those street noises cannot be 
helped ; but this circumstance shows that build- 
ings in such situations, intended for such purposes, 
should not depend for their effective ventilation 
on the windows, 

In glancing at this interior, one cannot fail to 
be struck with the want of harmony between the 
excessive ornament of the roof and the bareness 
of the other parts. Some of the pictures which 
crowd other parts of this building might with 
advantage be hung on the wall, and suitable 
portraits added from time to time. Where is 
Mr. Pownall’s portrait ? 








ROLLED IRON: GIRDERS. 


_ IMPROVEMENTS in rolling iron, and the provi- 
sion of rolled beams and girders affect our readers 
greatly. The Zimes, in one of its recent articles 
on the International Exhibition, gives some infor- 
mation of which we may usefully quote a part :— 

Specimens of boiler-plate are shown, doubled 
hot and doubled cold, and punched under various 
prying conditions. The Butterley Company exhi- 
o a rolled boiler-plate, 12 feet 9 inches long, 

feet 6 inches wide, and 14 inch thick. This 
company has a truly magnificent collection of 
rolled iron, which does honour to the country, It 
= stowed away under a miserable shed adjoining 

e Eastern Annexe; and though, undoubtedly, 
one of the most important in the whole Exhibition, 
may, we fear, from the obscurity of its position, 
_ escaped general attention. The Shelton Bar 
_ Company exhibit a boiler-plate of considera- 
It ; ength (No. 322), which is placed vertically. 
a. hot easy to roll so large a plate; as, owing to 

thinness, the iron cools very rapidly. The 
-_— are left unshorn; but, in this respect, will 
pee - comparison with the Lowmoor plates; 

. » Indeed, is its surface all that could be desired ; 

ough, on the whole, the article is very creditable 

a memnieatenate, 

or the edification of British ironmasters, we 
May state that we have recently been apprized, on 
good authority, that Krupp proposes to construct 





rolls not less than 17 feet in width, and to manu- 


facture therewith a boiler plate sufficiently large 
to form of itself an entire boiler. And from the 
great things which Krupp has already achieved, 
we have little doubt that he will effectually ac- 
complish what he proposes in earnest. 

The Exhibition contains many very interesting 
illustrations of welding under difficult conditions ; 
and of these we will point out a few, without at- 
tempting, for want of space, any description of 
the processes employed. The Butterley Company’s 
large girders, of which one is in the form of a 
double T, 12 inches across each end, and 3 feet 
deep, is welded longitudinally. The label is not 
sufficiently explicit, and has led some persons, even 
engineers, to conclude that the girder was made 
entirely by rolling. In No. 1,285 of the English 
department is shown a stamped, solid, wrought- 
iron wheel, made by an ingenious process invented 
by Mr. Arbel, a Frenchman. 

The French appear to have made great progress 
in the manufacture of iron; and we are indebted 
to them for many ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ances. Two instances in the case of railway wheels 
have just been mentioned; and to these might be 
added a third—the process of Messrs. Pétin, 
Gaudet, & Co., of making “ weldless tires,” of 
which the Blaenavon Company exhibit specimens 
manufactured by themselves. The French have 
actually exported bars of beam iron to England 
as an article of commerce, which hardly seems to 
indicate the necessity of their present tariff with 
respect to iron. 

The Belgians have also imported into England 
similar descriptions of manufactured iron ; and, in 
proof of this, we insert the following communica- 
tion from a large mercantile house in Liverpool, 
which may not a little startle our ironmasters and 
astonish the British public :— 

* July 14, 1862. 

For several years past we have been in the habit of im- 
porting from France and Belgium rolled beams or gir- 
ders, which the British ironmasters declared it was 
impossible to produce. By great personal exertion dur- 
ing the last few years, we have induced several iron- 
masters in this country to undertaketo produce this kind 
of iron; but even now, if we require any very light-or 
difficult section of iron, we have to procure it from Bel- 
gium, fur our own ironmasters still tell us such cannot be 
produced. We are in this country (or were two or three 
years ago) half a century behind the French and Belgian 
makers in the manipulation of rolled iron; and a great 
disgrace it is to our ironmasters. It is only last year that 
the great house of —— contracted to furnish us with a 
parcel of girder iron, 8 inches x 4 inches x 4 inches, and 
8 inches x 5 inches x 5 inches, within a given time. 
After bungling over the order for double the stipulated 
period, they had to confess their inability to produce it; 
and, as the contractor was waiting for the material, we 
had to send the order to Belgium, and it was executed 
instantly. This transaction we recollect especially, be- 
cause we offended our customer, who was injured by 
having to wait for the iron; and the —— took umbrage 
at not being able to do what they deliberately undertook 
with a full-sized end section before them. Since then, 
we presume, they must have improved; for we see that | 
they have received a medal for this form of iron. We | 
sell the Belgian girders at about 12/. 10s. per ton for 
12 inches x 5 inches x 5 inches, delivered at Hull or 
London. Small sizes are cheaper. The French make is 
rather dearer than the Belgian. The Belgian tariff er- 
cludes British iron. So much for the progress of free 
trade !”” 





Years ago we urged in the Builder the desira- 
bility of offering a large premium to induce the 
improved production of rolled iron girders. 








THE EVILS OF CARELESS TENANTS. 


WHILE examining into those neglects of sani- 
tary arrangements by landlords of which thou- 
sands of tenants, with much justice, complain, 
many shortcomings on the part of a large number 
of the tenants themselves will be noticed; or 
tenants who, by carelessness and want of attention, 
do much damage to the premises which they 
occupy. This arises from various causes: one is 
the entire dependence on the landlords for trifling 
matters which might, by a little patience and 
contrivance, be attended to by the parties them- 
selves. Hundreds of drains and sinks are choked 
by putting tea-leaves, potato parings, and similar 
matters into them instead of the dust-bin. They 
who a™> called in to clear those obstructions find 
scrubbing - brushes, bottles, broken crockery, 
children’s playthings, the cuttings from hair- 
dressers’ shops, old shoes, kittens and puppies, 
lumps of tile and brick, fire-wood, rags, and even 
more extraordinary materials. 

In houses where the water is properly laid on, 
it is often 'so much neglected that the drains be- 
come stopped; and many times those stoppages, 
which could be removed by the use of a cane, 
are allowed to remain until the whole place be- 
comes overflowed, and so unhealthy that complaints 
are made: the workmen are sent for, the pavement 
and drain taken up, and a considerable expense 
is incurred. 


the country, for tenants of the working and 
middle class to attend, themselves, to little and 
necessary repairs ; but in London we have seen,— 
by the slipping of a tile in a situation where it 
could be easily replaced by any one,—the ceilings 
and walls spoilt and disfigured by the rain-flow 
through the roof: there is no end to the damage 
which is caused by the damp which arises from 
the neglect of the timely cleansing of rain spouts 
and pipes, 

Where there are children, the want of attention 
to doors is often a cause of mischief; for by 
allowing them to bang in windy weather, the 
plaster of the staircases and ceilings is cracked 
and destroyed. In houses let in tenements, it is 
not unusual to find the hearths in every room 
broken, in some instances into a hundred pieces, 
by the ill practice of breaking coals and chopping 
fire-wood upon them ; and this has also an effect 
on the ceilings below. In these rooms the injury 
done by carelessness in spilling water, &c., is often 
considerable. By smoky chimneys the walls and 
ceilings are dirtied. This frequently cannot be 
helped; but there are many cases of this being 
caused by the want of timely sweeping. 

Children should be taught to keep their fingers 
from picking wall papers, and poking holes in 
plaster; but even when damage has been done, in 
many instances it can often be neatly hidden by a 
little paste and a pennyworth or two of paper of a 
pattern to match. But what we complain of is 
that these little contrivances are not thought of, 
and matters are allowed to go on until the place 
is not fit to be seen; and then complaints are 
made to the landlord, who grumbles and sets 
the place right, at a cost, the tenant being 
put to great discomfort during the opera- 
tions. Notwithstanding the neat appearance of 
papered walls, there are some reasons to regret 
their introduction: it has almost put an end to 
the wholesome custom of spring-time and autumn 
wall-colouring ; but even still there is opportunity 
for this; and in little kitchens, wash-houses, closets, 
&c., wonders may be done with very little trouble, 
by borrowing a brush, if the housewife has 
not one, and some materials from the oil and 
colour shop, which would come to about sixpence 
altogether. 








CRUIKSHANK’S “ WORSHIP OF 
BACCHUS.” 


Tue large temperance picture thus entitled, on 
which Mr. George Cruikshank has been at work 
two or three years, is now to be seen at No. 21, 
Wellington-street, and will be found a very re- 
markable work. A canvas, 13 or 14 feet in length, 
and perhaps 8 feet in height, is crowded with 
groups separated from and yet, to some extent, 
connected with each other, showing all the cir« 
cumstances under which drinking is indulged in, 
and the frightful evils and crimes which drinking 
leads to: the happy wedding party, where the 
champagne circulates moderately ; the Irish wake, 
where drunkenness and evil follow; the officers’ 
mess-table; the private soldier tied up to the hal- 
berds hard by, suffering punishment for bad deeds, 
the result of drink. Murder, robbery, and arson 
are illustrated ; and in the centre of the picture 
is a monument to Bacchus; while around it, as 
into a pit, fall a lost and frightful rabble,—all the 
vice, crime, disease, destitution, and misery of the 
world : houses are on fire: ships are being wrecked ; 
and breweries and distilleries form a background 
to the picture, on one side; the workhouse, the 
lunatic asylum, and the prison, on the other. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the picture, and not the weakest 
claim for public admiration of the painter, is the 
fact that, after achieving a world-wide reputation 
as a caricaturist and sketcher, by etchings and 
drawings produced before many present eminent 
artists were born, Mr. Cruikshank, at an age when 
rest would be excusable, should set himself to 
overcome the difficulties of painting in oil, in 
order to place before society in a permanent and 
striking form this ghastly record and vivid warn- 
ing. It is about to be engraved, so that the ser- 
mon it preaches will be heard far and wide. 











LONDON AND PARIS STREETS. 

Wuitx the praises are being sung of what has 
been done in Paris, it isas well to hear what an 
intelligent Frenchman has to say about if. Mr. 
St. Girardin thus writes in the Débats on some of 
the changes made :— 

“ We are told that the fashion of our new streets 
in Paris has considerable resemblance to the new 
streets in London. There are, indeed, streets in 





Formerly it was common, and it is so now in 


which I confound the two capitals when I seethe 
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long perspective of stones allin astraight line. I 
do not reproach our streets with being too 
English: I rather reproach them with not being 
sufficiently so. And, first of all, who shall give 
us in Paris the pleasure of having, each of us, our 
own house, instead of the brutal péle-méle of the 
common staircase? And who shall give it to me 
cheap, as in London? For 3,000f. or 4,000f. I 
have in London a house or a mansion complete. 
In Paris, for the same sum, I have hardly a garret 
-—gilded, to be sure. In London, what an excel- 
lent fitness in the management for every-day life! 
I complain that while we imitate these large and 
noble streets in front, we do not imitate them in 
the rear; and, though we have servants’ staircases 
in our houses, we have not behind our own great 
and noble streets, streets of service, as there are in 
London. It is in these streets in London that 
are placed the kitchens and the stables: it is in 
them that the working people and the retailers 
are lodged. There the tradesman pays a low 
rent; and he is not forced, as with us, to make 
his customers pay the price of his magnificent 
frontage in the magnificent street. I am some- 
times tempted to believe, when I walk in the Rue 
de Rivoli or the Boulevard de Sebastopol, that we 
have all of us, or nearly all of us, an income of 
100,000f. In fact, we want it with our fine 
streets, and our fine houses, which contain only 
rich apartments and a commerce of luxury, with 
our macadam, which obliges us to keep a carriage, 
or to walk on stilts as they do in the Landes. 
People say that we are a society of democracy and 
equality: now I know nothing which less shows 
equality than the macadam. To bring the poor 
man to the rich, to make room for them in the 
same quarter, if not in the same house, is the great 
commencement of charity, and of Christian equa- 
lity; but the Paris of our day does exactly the 
reverse. The luxury of our streets and our houses, 
and the dearness of our lodgings, drive the poor 
man far away from the rich. Paris is divided 
into tribes, differing in life, in manners, in ideas, 
and in sentiments. The tents of these tribes 
cannot in our day approach each other any more 
than their hearts. I speak of tents, because with 
the ardour for demolition, which the ardour of 
building has begun to equal, Parisians have been 
for the last ten years reduced to the condition of 
a nomad population. The Parisian does not know 
in June where he may be lodged in October. One 
of my friends has been forced to change his lodg- 
ing three times in two years. The last time he 
did so I advised him to buy a tent, and ask for 
permission to pitch it in the square of the Hétel 
de Ville.” 





IPSWICH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
REOPENING OF LECTURE-HALL, 


THE Lecture-hall of the Ipswich Mechanics’ 
Institution has been reopened, after undergoing 
extensive alterations and improvements. At the 
opening meeting, Mr. Charles Austin, the presi- 
dent of the Institution, who was in the chair, gave 
the following account of what had been done for 
the improvement and embellishment of the hall. 
To the good judgment and active intelligence of 
Mr. T. 8. Gowing, he said, they really owed all that 
had been done. They would observe that the 
principal improvement in the room was in the 
ceiling, which was formerly closed, rendering the 
room close below, stifling the air, and, to some 
extent, excluding the light. The hall, in its former 
state, was by no means of the first order for the 
purposes for which it was intended. He was now 
learning to practise acoustics, to test the improve- 
ment in the construction of the room; and, so far 
as he had gone, it seemed to him that he spoke 
and made himself heard with ease and facility (to 
which the audience very appropriately responded 
with “Hear, hear”), He did not feel that pressure 
upon the chest he had experienced on former 
occasions. The improvements were not confined 
to the clearing away of the oldceiling: the room 
had been ornamented in a very judicious way— 
sparing in expense, and at the same time very 
satisfactory to the eye. But he thought the main 
observation to be made on the matter next to the 
acoustic improvement was, that they had added no 
less than 14,000 cubic feet of air to the interior 
of the room. That was most important, because 
the room was before too close. He would not 
enlarge further upon the alterations, except to 
allude to the great improvement in the gallery 
front. He had gone over the whole building, and 
he was struck with the great renovation and im- 
provement that had been effected. He would 
now say a word or two as to the expense. The 
estimate was about 3007. in round numbers, and 
the total expense a jlittle exceeded 4007. He 








would say the total cost of the alterations would 
be 450/. 

The thanks of the meeting were warmly ac- 
corded to Mr. Gowing, and gracefully acknow- 
ledged by that gentleman. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


“MASANIELLO” has been produced with ad- 
mirable appointments, some charming scenery—to 
which Beverley, Grieve, and Telbin contribute— 
and a completeness in respect of musical arrange- 
ment, which will command for its next season a 
large share of popularity. There might be a 
better Hivira than Mdlle. Battu; but in other 
parts, Mario, Graziani, and Polomini are admirable. 
The first scene of the third act, the market-place, 
is a remarkable work ; effective and beautiful. 

Even this scene, beautiful as it is, shows how 
much needed some fresh arrangement is, in respect 
of skies. If Mr. Foucault’s system, of which we 
hear from Paris, effects all that is said of it, it 
will bring a great improvement. The sky being 
often required, he has made the upper part of it 
fixed, of a dome-like shape, as in nature: the 
lower or perpendicular part is of canvas stretched 
on frames, and arranged cylindrically, so as to 
form a panorama, the end of which cannot be per- 
ceived from any point of the house. His mountains 
or towns of the background are independent of 
the sky, and stand forth in real relief; so do his 
trees or shrubs, which are made to rise from or 
descend below the floor. As for those objects 
which are nearer the foreground, they are made 
of two pieces—the lower one to sink down; the 
upper one, a fly, to be drawn upwards when a 
change of scene is required. If what is said be 
true, his views of the sea or of interminable plains 
display a vast expanse never yet seen on a stage: 
rich architecture is also cut out, and shows beauti- 
fully on the fixed sky of the background, which, 
however, is so contrived that all the phenomena 
of storms, sunset, approaching night, travelling 
clouds with varying illumination, &c., are imi- 
tated with surprising fidelity. 

Perhaps some of our own excellent scene- 
painters will look into this. We know there is a 
difficulty in the construction of the flies, but this 
must be overcome. The lime-light, as improved 
by Mr. Gye, has been exhibited on the staircase of 
the Opera House for some nights past. A com- 
pany, it seems, has purchased Mr. Gye’s patents ; 
and, in conjunction with Captain Bolton’s system 
of day and night telegraphy, intend to work them. 








DINNER TO MR. DOWNS, CONTRACTOR. 


A FEW days ago the Vestries of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, and Christ Church, assembled to view 
the new street in Southwark, and more particu- 
larly the subway formed in it, which had been 
illuminated for the occasion, from the Borough 
High-street to Bridge-street. Those who were 
present expressed great satisfaction, as well as to 
the skill of the engineer, Mr. Bazalgette, as 
with the very efficient manner in which the works 
had been carried out by Mr. William Downs, the 
contractor; and, in order to convey this to the 
latter, it was resolved to invite him to a dinner. 
A committee, to carry out the intention, was 
formed, including Messrs. A. Gwilt, Charles Harris, 
Ww. Hayward, B. Isaacs, J. W. Monnery, G. Riley, 
Eli Richards, J. Robertson, and J. White. 

On Wednesday last the dinner came off, at the 
Bridge House Hotel, when Mr. Harris (their re- 
presentative at the Metropolitan Board of Works) 
presided; and the gentlemen we have named, 
with Messrs. May, Baily, Pegg, Hinton, and other 
“elders ” and members of the vestry, to the num- 
ber of about seventy, were present. Mr. John 
Thwaites, the chairman of the board; Mr. Bazal- 
gette, and Mr. Grant, were also present as guests, 

In proposing the health of Mr. Downs, the 
chairman referred to aid given by that gentleman 
to the vestry as long ago as 1843 and 1845, and 
expressed the great satisfaction the way in which 
Mr. Downs had done bis work on the present 
occasion had given the board and its officers. 

Mr. Downs, in reply, said the officers, in truth, 
deserved all the credit. He had simply carried 
out their plans and specification. It filled him 
with gratitude, that his fellow-parishioners should 
havethus expressed their satisfaction with his work. 

Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Bazalgette, Mr. Grant, and 
others also spoke in reply to warm commendations. 

It was a gratifying thing to find employers, 
employed, and the public, who pay, all in accord. 
The dinner passed off in the most agreeable 
manner. Mr. W. Hayward, we should say, acted 
as hon. secretary in arranging it. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


THE fountains and works of art in the garden 
exhibited by certain foreign artists, it is proposed 
to purchase, by means of a subscription to be 
raised for the purpose ; an object which probably 
the exhibitors had in view in placing them 
there. But if it be desired to have fountains 
and works of art for the garden, why not employ 
English artists ? Would it not be well, for exam. 
ple, to purchase the great majolica fountain in 
the Exhibition building for one thing ? and surely 
there are other works of British artists, either 
modelled or completed, which could be selected - 
and which would adorn the gardens quite as 
tastefully as the foreign works exhibited op 
the spot. There is another subject to which we 
wish for a moment to advert. There was a 
glaring error in judgment with reference to the 
prizes for floral decorations for the dinner-table last 
year, when Mrs. Walter Fawcett failed to obtain 
the prize to which she was clearly entitled. We 
observe that a similar prize is offered this year for 
standard plants for the dinner-table; and it is to 
be hoped care will be taken not to err again in the 
decision. The standards must be ornamental, 
either for their foliage, flowers, or fruit ; and must 
be grown in pots not exceeding 6 inches in dia- 
meter : the foliage, flowers, and fruit must not be 
less than 20 inches nor more than 24 inches clear 
from the bottom of the pot. Of course it is consi- 
dered that 20 inches above the table will suffice 
to obviate all objection as regards intersight 
amongst the guests at table. Elegance of form, 
slenderness of stem, and variety of colour, will be 
the tests of excellence. 











ARCHITECTURAL REWARDS, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Looxk1nG into some of the former volumes of 
the “ Transactions ” of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, I noticed that there were two gold medals 
specially appropriated for rewarding designs for 
subjects connected with architecture. This re- 
minded me of the attempts in the days of my 
studentship to gain at least one of them; and 
having my curiosity excited to learn who had 
lately been the recipients of these rewards, I 
searched some of the later “Transactions” and 
* Journals” of the Society, without success. But 
while turning over several volumes about 1835 and 
1840, I read in that for 1838 :— 


“We end this address with gratefully recording, on the 
part of the Society, the liberality of Mrs, Acton, widow 


| of the late Samuel Acton, esq., for many years one of 


our members. This lady has placed in the hands of 
trustees, appointed by herself and by the Society, the sam 
of 500/., the interest of which is to be, in part, applied to 
defraying the cost of medals offered for original designs 
in constructive architecture.” 

In the list of premiums offered a few years 
later, this legacy is noticed as a gift “for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Society to offer an annual 
reward for the promotion of practical carpentry, 
applicable to civil, naval, and military archi- 
tecture.” 

In this same list is mentioned another legacy, 
of 1002., given so far back as 1781, by John Stock, 
esq., of Hampstead, “to be applied by the Society 
in the encouragement of the fine arts.” This, I 
remember, used to be offered in the shape of a 
gold medallion, for an original design in architec- 
ture; and was so given, 1838-9, to Mr. Allan 
Bailey,—the same year that the above-named 
“Acton” medal was presented to Mr. R. W. Bil- 
lings, for his elucidation of the tracery of the 
great window of Carlisle Cathedral. o 

Lalso find in their “Statement of Accounts 
for 1838-9, that the “ Acton” Fund is put down 
at 536/, 3s. 10d. in the Three-per-Cent. Consols ; 
and the “Stock” fund as 100/. in the same Consol. 

I believe neither of these trusts has been car~ 
ried out for many years ;—under which circum- 
stance, are they not forfeited? At any rate, 
should we not call upon the Society to continue 
their trust? and if, with their numerous other 
engagements and now somewhat-altered views or 
modes of encouraging the fine arts, it should ap- 
pear to be inconvenient; might not that ne 
request the council of the Royal Institute © 
British Architects to.co-operate in the disposal of 
these gold medals? one of which might be alter- 
nately placed for the recommendation of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. At any rate, profes- 
sionalrewards of this character are not se numerous 
as to be allowed to fall into desuetude; and I 
should hope that some professional member of oe 
Society of Arts will inquire into the matter; a0 
that we shall soon see these gold medals again 
offered for competition among the junior members 
of our Art. W. P. 
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THE MAESHOWE AND RUNES IN ORKNEY. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of this society, 
Dr. Charlton read an interesting paper on the 
Orcadian Runes, which of late have excited so 
much interest amongst archeologists. Dr. Charl- 
ton’s paper is fully reported in the Gatéshead 
Observer. At the close of it he gives his conclu- 
sions, as follows :— 

«Farl Ronald, of Orkney, joined the Crusades in 1151; 
and in that year was in Orkney with his men. From the 
inscriptions left in Maeshowe, we conclude that the mound 
was opened by a party of pilgrims or crusaders, ‘ Jorsa- 

lafarar,? on their way to or from the Holy Places. They 
found, however, that they had been anticipated ; for that 
another party, probably composed of some other cru- 
saders, had three nights before carried off the treasure. 
One of them, O’Conachan, they name, and expressly state 
that he carried off treasure. The name is one still exist- 
ing in Ireland; and we saw an individual so called the 
other day. Professor Rafr supposes it may have been 
meant for O’Donaghan, but the ‘D’ to give the sound 
is very doubtful. There has evidently been a tradition 
that this was the tomb of the Lodbroks, the famous hal/- 
fabulous heroes of early Scandinavian times. Lodbrok’s 
sons were as famous as Lodbrok himself, or even more 
so; and the word Lothbrokat being feminine, may easily, 
after the lapse of two or three hundred years, have caused 
the mistake as to the sex of the hero, for the inscription 
plainly speaks of Lodbrog as a female. It is not, however, 
impossible that a Norse witch of that name may have 
uttered her incantations in this gloomy cavern, but we 
have no date whatsoever for this assertion. We believe 
the greater part, if not all, of the Runes to have been cut 
at one and the same period. As to the expression ‘to 
the North-¥ est there is much treasure hidden,’ we may 
state that a year or two ago a vast find of silver orna- 
ments, brooches, gorgets, &c., was discovered in that 
direction, and was fortunately secured for the museum 
of the Edinburgh Society of Antiquaries by the active 
exertions of Mr. George Petrie. The silver weighed alto- 
gether about 20 lb., and some of the brooches were 
8 inches in diameter. 

Weregard the discovery at Maeshoweas one of the most 
important that has taken place within the present cen- 
tury. The situation of the mound, the wondrous archi- 
tecture of the interior chamber, and the Runic inscrip- 
tions on its walls, all contribute to render it an object of 
surpassing interest. The zealous labours of Mr. Farrer 
have been at length gloriously rewarded; and Mr. Petrie, 
to whom we always owed so much, has it now in his 
power to boast that he can exhibit in his far-away isle an 
archeological treasure beyond any that we know of in 
the British kingdam.”. 

It is very remarkable, considering the close 
identity of tle two barrows, that no archeologist 
has as yet made any comparison of the Maeshowe 
with New Grange, in Ireland. Both are immense 
barrows, covering a central chamber ; entered, in 
both cases, by long, narrow, and low tunnels or 
“transes” as they would have been called in 
Scotland. The internal chamber is domed or 
vaulted in both cases, and in precisely the same 
way; namely, by great stones, each lapping over 
the other towards the centre. The very ground- 
plan of the chambers is identical: both are cruci- 
form; the transe or tunnel forming the stalk of 
the cross, and each of its arms constituting a 
separate cell, At New Grange one of these cells 
is dedicated, in Ogham characters, to the Great 
Mother Ops, and is called the House of the God ; 
and the other, the tomb of the Hero. Although 
the Runes, or most of them, at least, are less 
ancient than the barrow; we may here remark 
that Dr. Charlton alludes to the Cryptic style of 
one of the Runic inscriptions, “a very curious” 
one, he calls it, at Maeshowe; and he remarks 
that “it is very similar to some that have been 
found near Baffin’s Bay ;” and that “it is well 
known that this Cryptic style of writing is identi- 
cal in arrangement with that of the Irish Ogham.” 
Bya strange oversight, too, as Mr. Petrie remarks 
in giving an account of the various (and, we. may 
add, not very satisfactory) readings of the Runes 
at Maeshowe, in the John o’Groat’s Journal ; “in 
_ of the cells, that on the left side of the cham- 
t, a few letters had been indistinctly written : 

y accident they were forgotten, and no casts 
were taken of them.” This is unfortunate ; be- 
cause this very inscription, in one of the side cells, 
may perhaps accord with one of the inscriptions 
= the side cells at New Grange. It is worthy 
ft) remark, too, that the word “ haelr,” which one 

unologist translates a “sorcery hall,” has been 
“ee by another as the “ hero or heroine.” 

o he similarity of the curious Cryptic Runes in 
pal Sorcery Hall” at Maeshowe to those of 

. na 8 Bay appears to bear favourably upon the 
ye ee of the truth of our suggestion, that the 
— owe is of Pictish origin ; and that the Picts 
Hoey of a tribe of little men compre- 
‘ ne lug the forefathers of the Laps (and perhaps 
pen of the Esquimaux) at a time when the glacial 
farther. which still encircles the poles spread far 

inci ws south in the winters, and formed the 
pe and drift era which spread over the north- 
aan tp cio and islands (our own as well), and 
Po a enna of which era the flint and stone 
is a . s and hatchets of this very tribe of men 

ate years been found. The modern Laps 








are still a strange race of dwarfs, whose native 
priests are magicians, of whom curious tales are 
told; and so susceptible to nervous impressions 
are the Lap people, it is said; that the sudden 
clapping of the hands, or a startling noise of any 
kind, will cause them instantly to fall off into a 
state of entrancement. 





WILTS ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual gathering of this Society, which 
was one of more than ordinary interest, has been 
held during the past week, at Malmesbury. The 
proceedings commenced on Tuesday, when the 
annual meeting was held at the Town-hall. There 
was a large attendance, including many ladies. 
The chair was taken by Mr. E. D. B. Estcourt, 
who addressed the meeting; and, after the usual 
report was read and adopted, and the officers re- 
appointed for the ensuing year ;— 

An address on Malmesbury Abbey was given by 
Mr. E. A. Freeman. He said he considered 
Malmesbury Abbey one of the earliest instances 
of the use of the Pointed arch, with ornamenta- 
tions exclusively Norman. It, therefore, clearly 
marked the commencement of a transition period 
in Church architecture. In adverting to the de- 
tails of the building, he spoke particularly of 
the west front, which was the first instance he 
knew of shara Norman architecture. The west 
fronts of Salisbury Cathedral, Newstead Abbey, 
and other buildings were the merest shams— 
walls being built up' for the sake of appearance, 
with nothing whatever behind them, He called 
particular attention to the fine Norman doorway, 
and the Decorated clerestory, put up in the 
fourteenth century. 

The company afterwards adjourned to the 
Abbey, where nearly an hour was spent, under Mr. 
Freeman’s guidance, in examining its principal 
features, both within and without. The remainder 
of the time was occupied in an inspection of 
the ancient Abbey House. 

At five o’clook, a. party, numbering about a 
hundred ladiésand gentlemen,sat: down to dinner 
at the King’s Arms Hotel. 

At seven o’clock, a conversazione was held in 
the Town-hall, which was attended by most of the 
élite of the town:and neighbourhood, and by a 
large number of visitors from a distance. The 
Rev. Canon Jackson, F.S:A., read a paper “ On 
the History of Malmesbury.” 

During the morning and evening, a large num- 
ber of persons: were admitted to the temporary 
museum, which’ was: held in one of the ante 
rooms of the: Téwnshall, where a large number 
of objects of lovcal-interest were deposited by various 
persons resident inthe town:and neighbourhood. 

On Wednesday,: am» excursiom:took place under 
the guidance: of: Mr. Forrester; one of the hono- 
rary secretariesi- About fifty members and friends: 
of the Society left Malmesbury, at half-past 
nine o’clock, for Charlton. After inspecting the 
parish church, they proceeded to Charlton House, 
where they were courteously received by the Earl 
and Countess of Suffolk, Viscount Andover, M.P., 
and several members of the family. The com- 
pany left Charlton about eleven o’clock for Tet- 
bury, halting at Newnton Church on their way 
thither. After visiting the old and new churches 
at Tetbury, they went on to Beverstone Castle. 
The old castle, with its chapels, was here the 
principal object of interest. Luncheon was pro- 
vided; in the National School-room, after partaking 
of which a paper “On the History of Beverstone 
Castle,” written by Canon Jackson, was read to 
the meeting by the Rev. E. Awdry. The com- 
pany afterwards repaired to Beverstone Church, 
where two curious monuments attracted consider- 
able notice. The party then left for Estcourt 
House. In the absence of the owner (Right 
Hon. T. Sotheron Estcourt), they met with a 
hearty reception at the hands of his brother, 
Mr. E. D. B. Estcourt; and after spending a 
short time in examining the interior of Estcourt 
House, the parish churches of Shipton Moyne 
and Brokenborough were visited, and the party 
reached Malmesbury about six o’clock. 

In the evening a conversazione was held in the 
Town-hall, the attendance being again both large 
and influential. Mr. E. D. B. Estcourt presided. 
The Rev. W. Jones, F.S.A., read a paper “On Bishop 
Aldhelm and his Times,” and the Rev. A. C. Smith 
one titled “A Plea for the Rooks.” Mr. Cun- 
nington then made a few observations on a por- 
tion of the geology of Wiltshire. 

An excursion to Somerford Parva, Somerford 
Magna, Sutton Benger, Stanton, and Leigh Dela- 
mere churches, and from thence to Grittleton, re- 
turning by Hullavington to Malmesbury, was 





OPENING OF THE NEW HOTEL AT 
MALVERN, 


THe Imperial Hotel at Malvern has now been 
opened, though not quite complete. The building 
is of red brick, with Bath and Forest stone dress- 
ings, and has cost about 25,0002. It is situate on 
the east side of the West Midland Railway Sta- 
tion, and connected therewith by a covered way. 
The building is L-shaped on plan, six stories high, 
with a sub-basement for heating apparatus, coal, 
cellars, &e., &c. The basement story contains 
kitchen, 40 feet by 30 feet, and 16 feet high, with 
adjacent culinary departments, -servants’ halls, 
sleeping-rooms, &c.; and on the same floor are 
arranged separate sets of baths and dressing-rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen, with private entrances. 

The ground-floor has a large entrance-hall, with 
a coved, ribbed, and panelled ceiling: from it leads, 
north and east, two corridors, paved with Maw’s 
tiles; and at the end of the north corridor is a public 
coffee-room, 64 feet by 30 feet, and 27 feet high, 
with a ribbed, panelled, and carved ceiling. This 
room is intended to be decorated ; and arrange- 
ments are pending with Messrs. Clayton & Bell 
for the purpose. Leading frem this is a large 
reading-room, with billiard and smoking rooms 
adjacent, and separate private entrances. There 
is also on this floor a table-d’héte room, ladies’ 
coffee-room, and board-room, together with a suite 
of apartments for a private family, containing 
sitting, bed, and dressing rooms, with closets, &c. 

The first, or principal floor, contains six com- 
plete suites of rooms for private families; each 
suite haviog the same accommodation as the one 
on the ground-floor. The second and third floors 
are arranged for bed-rooms, and the fourth-floor is 
devoted to servants’ bed-rooms, store-closets, Kc. 
There are five stone staircases, three of which 
reach from basement to top story, with closets and 
lavatories on each floor, approached from each 
landing. 

The style of the building is Gothic, of the period 
of Charles VI. of France. It has two principal 
fronts, south and west. On the south front, and 
immediately over the principal entrance, is a large 
oriel window, three stories high, and filled with 
tracery. On the same front is a tower, 146 feet 
high, which contains the principal staircase, the 
top story of which is at an altitude of 100 feet, 
and is intended for a belvidere and summer smok- 
ing-room. The roofs: are covered with green and 
purple slates, laid in bands; and the ridges, formed 
of the same, have ornamental iron cresting. The 
boundary-walls’ are built of blue lias stone, with 
Bath-stone dressings, and: finished with orna- 
mental iron railing. The gates are of wrought- 
iron, richly foliated. 

The building has been executed by Mr. T. Per- 
kins, from designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. W. Elmslie, of the firm of Elmslie, 
Franey, & Haddon. 





SHEERNESS AND SITTINGBOURNE. 
DEFICIENT DRAINAGE OF SMALL TOWNS. 


IF it had been possible in the old coaching and 
stage-wagon days for the metropolis to have 
reached its present proportions, the state of things 
would have been unbearable ; but Providence leads 
man to accommodate himself to circumstances ; 
so that, by the uge of railways and other means of 
transit, a great part of the population has spread 
(even within the last ten years) over suburban 
districts; and now the pent-up Londoner, by rail 
and water, can, at moderate cost, breathe the pure 
air, and enjoy the clear sky and sunny landscape. 
If he choose, he may embark in well-appointed 
vessels from Hungerford and other piers, and go 
to the eastern extremity of “Father Thames,” 
and places along the coast. Toastranger, in fine 
weather, the voyage is delightful; and few who 
are even accustomed to it tire of the passage of 
this great water-road to London, amid fleets of 
ships at anchor, and the constant flow, inwards and 
outwards, of the various vessels of all nations,— 
steamers, ships of war, yachts, picturesque barges,— 
all blending with the large extent of water, and the 
clouds and sunshine, which are so pleasant to most 
eyes. 

As we get away by the Thames from London 
city, and its smoke and impurities, the tints of the 
sky change, and the air becomes more wholesome : 
there are also many points of historical and other 
interest which are worthy of note, amongst which 
may be especially noted the old Thames Embank- 
ment, which (particularly east of Blackwall) is to 
be distinctly seen stretching along each side of the 
river from Richmond to near the Channel.* There 








arranged for Thursday. 


* See notes on this embankment in earlier volumes. 
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18 also the long pier stretching from ;Southend,— are perhaps not to be equalled in the midst of the 
a spot which, with sanitary care, may become an same number of people in the kingdom. Here, 
important and favourite place. _particularly in the Blue Town, as one portion of 

A sight of this main entrance to the Thames |Sheerness is called, Vice walks with shame- 
shows very clearly that, with even all our im-|less effrontery. Several of the houses are hot- 
provements in artillery, we should not depend} beds of depravity and a means of contami- 
for the protection of this river from any hostile nation. The police act with ability and intelli- 
fleet on the costly stone defences which have been | gence, and carry out as well as they can the 


proposed. Before Sheerness there is a group of war- 
like ships,—amongst them the formidable steam- 
ram, the flag training-ship, and some other 
monsters of the deep,— which in this harbour now 
look like “ sheer hulks,” but which at a very brief 
notice could be rigged, armed, and manned, and be 
made, with other vessels, a strong defence. 

In the flag-ship are seen both the blue jackets 
and caps of the sailors and the red ones of the 
marines, through the port-holes and on the deck 
of this splendid vessel. This is a most im- 


portant establishment, to which we may hereafter | 


have occasion to direct attention. The good con- 
dition of the schools on board these ships, and the 
other opportunities which are offered for the im- 
provement of youth, must have the effect of 
strengthening the nation, ty giving intelligence 
to guide the willing hands on which our naval 
supremacy greatly depends. 


The close connexion of this training-vessel and | 


other war ships with Sheerness ; its association 
with a considerable garrison ; and other considera- 


‘regulations which they at present have the means 
of enforcing ; but these are insufficient. It ap- 
pears that in this town there are but few influ- 
‘ential inhabitants who are guided by a public 
spirit to assist in putting an end to the abuses 
to which we have referred. It is, however, a 
duty which in such a case should devolve upon 
the authorities. So glaring are some of the evil 
conditions of Sheerness, that they only require 
to be described in order to bring about reforma- 


‘tion. 


From Sheerness, the pleasant little Kentish 
town of Sittingbourne, about eight miles distant, 
is soon reached by railway. This small rural 
town contains, with the parts immediately sur- 
rounding, a population of about 6,000, and is 
admirably situate for all purposes of health: it 
is, notwithstanding, neglected in a sanitary 
| point of view, as are hundreds of other places. 

In most of the large cities and towns, attempts 
(which are, unluckily, in certain instances, in- 
'adequate) have been made to establish some 


tions, cause anxiety respecting its social and system of drainage, water-supply, &c.; but an in- 
sanitary arrangements, which are, unfortunately, | spection of several of the smaller places shows how 
most deploreable. A brief glance will show that | life is sacrificed where it should be, to the extent 


in this population of about 15,000 there exist a 
power of evil and source of contamination which 








| of its natural duration, safe. 
Sittingbourne is chiefly composed of a very long 


POISONING THE SPRINGS: SITTINGBOURNE. 


street, with here and there certain back slums 
and Janes, lined with small houses, leading from 
it. The main street is well raised above an exten- 
sive plain; and fresh wholesome air sweeps from 
the sea and in other directions. The place also 





smart and modern appearance; but a practised 
eye detects that the frames of several of them are 
of considerable antiquity. Some of the hostel- 
ries stood here before Henry the Eighth’s reign. 
There is a new building for the use of the 


abounds in springs of what should be excellent | volunteers of this district, to which is attached a 
water. Formerly there was a* great traffic of |reading-room, &c.; and the public rooms, which 
coaches and post-carriages through the town; but |are used as a court of justice connected with the 
this has been stopped by the introduction of the | Isle of Sheppey, and as a lecture, assembly, and 
railways ; and, in consequence, the large inn-yards, | concert room, are, with the exception of the church, 
which were capable of accommodating many the only public building. The church is large, 
horses, are now either disused or devoted to|with a square massive tower surmounted by a 


other purposes. In some, small houses, which are 
occupied by working people, have been built. 
There is still some traffic along the road ; but per- 
sons refer to bygone days, when hundreds of car- 
riages daily passed that way, and the place was 
lively with the bugle-horns of the coach-guards 
and the rattling of horses. Amongst those who 
often came, this way was the late Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and it is related that the Duke, fora long 
time, travelled with four horses ; and that he most 
liberally paid the postillions, provided that they 
punctually performed the stage at an appointed 
time. If the “boys” did not succeed in this, 
they had nothing. On one occasion there had 
been some extraordinary demand for horses, and 
only two could be provided at this point for the 
Duke of Wellington’s carriage; but it was found 
that the two horses performed the stage quite as 
well and in the same time as the four had usually 
done. From that day his Grace used a pair of 
horses instead of four. 

The shops and most of the houses in the chief 





thoroughfare are very neat, and have a eomewbat 


turret. The exterior has been repaired, after three 
accidents by fire, in very bad taste. . The mullions 
of most of the windows are destroyed; and, 
here and there, clumsy stone facings have been 
introduced. The interior has also a bare appear- 
ance, except the chance], which has been partly 
restored; and the east window is filled with 
stained glass. It is proposed, as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to carry out the restora- 
tion of the other parts. The church dates from 
the fifteenth century. In the tower there is a 
good peal of bells; but there are no striking monu- 
ments, either in the interior or in the adjoining 
churchyard, 

There are some pleasant old-fashioned gardens 
attached to.some of the better sort of houses, 
which are well stocked with fruit-trees, and gay 
with roses and seasonable flowers, backed by the 
dense dark green foliage which is peculiar to the 
county of Kent. Round about the town, in parts, 
are cherry-trees and orchards. All these are 
matters of enjoyment for persons who are obliged 
to live for the chief part in London. There is, 


however, a less agreeable side of the picture; for 
in many of the houses there is that dense, oppres. 
sive, and dangerous atmosphere which arises from 
eesspools and the want of drainage. In certain 
instances, on the occasion of our visit, the cess. 
pools were neglected and overflowing ; heaps of 
refuse were allowed to remain close to houses sand 
other matters were left which have the effect of 
poisoning the air; and, as a natural consequence 
by filling the soil with impurities, spoil the 
water in the wells, on which the inhabitants de. 
pend for their daily use. 

In the western part of Sittingbourne there is 9 
remarkable head of what ought to be the purest 
and finest water. Ina sort of hollow roadwa 
within the distance of about 150 yards, there are 
numerous springs, from which the water gushes 
forth in immense quantities, and soon forms a con- 
siderable stream, which flows towards the manu- 
factory that has been erected by Mr. Lloyd, to 
make the paper required for printing the Sunday 
newspaper published by that gentleman. There 
is here enough water, probably, for the supply of 
the town, if it were raised to a proper position. 
It is, however, painful to see how this bountiful 
provision of one of the main necessaries of life 
is used. At one part there is an extensive Piggery, 
from which the refuse passes into the water : in 
another there is a steep hill of soil, which at the 
bottom mixes with the spring. At the time of 
our visit, washing and other surface water from 
the neighbouring houses clouded the spring water, 
which, but for these admixtures, would have been 
as clear as crystal. 

The situation of this town is very favourable to 
drainage, and there are points to which the 
sewage might be safely passed, and then applied 
usefully to the land; and there can be no doubt 
| that, if this necessary improvement were carried 
| out, the inhabitants would be largely benefited in 
both health and comfort. There are some good 
schools here. Several of the townspeople regret 
the imperfections to which we have referred ; 
‘and it is to be hoped that energy and intelligence 
' may be brought to bear on the sanitary improve- 

ment of the place. 
| In various directions, small comfortable houses 
| have been built by an eminent London contractor, 
/and seem to be readily let; and it may be that 

the establishment of the railway station here will 
; atone for the loss caused by the withdrawal of 
coaches. This will, in a great measure, depend on 
the introduction of some new branches of industry ; 
for the chief trade of the locality is the manufac- 
ture of bricks; and those who anticipate the ex- 
haustion of the clay supply, look forward with 
| anxiety for something else to turn up. To the 

north of Sittingbourne is Milton, well known; and 
on the banks of the water here is a small ancient 
ship-of-war, which has been used as a police- 
station, but has historical interest in connexion 
with the escape of Charles IT. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, pass- 
ing by the venerable keep of Rochester Castle, 
through the Kentish. hop-gardens,. and some 
very pretty scenery, soon brings the traveller this 
way to the Victoria Station. © «=... 

What has been said respecting the sanitary 
state of Sittingbourne applies to many other places; 
and it is much to be desired that more attention 
should be given the drainage and water-supply of 
small towns than is at present shown. 








“THE GLEN,” PEEBLES-SHIRE. 

THE view we have engraved of “The Glen” is 
that from the north-east. The house is erected in 
a beautiful valley in Peebles-shire, and has the 
principal rooms, consisting of dining-room, library, 
drawing-room, and boudoir, facing the south-east. 
The principal entrance to the house is from @ 
court-yard formed by the north part of the house 
and one side of the stable offices, to which the 
archway shown on the view enters. The bridge is 
over a small ravine, through which a burn from the 
hills in the immediate vicinity runs, and the road 
on the side of the burn leads to the servants’ offices. 
The building stands on a steep slope, and is pic- 
turesquely laid out with terraces and sloping 
banks, flights of steps, &c. The house is in the 
Scotch Baronial style, and is an effective example. 
It is built of white freestone from a quarry at @ 
very considerable distance. Great pains have 
been taken by the proprietor to have the interior 
fitted up in a style corresponding with the period 
to which the architecture belongs, at the same 
titheembodying modern comforts and conveniences. 
The contractors for the execution of the works 
were the Messrs. Hall, of Galashiels, who have 
performed their part in a satisfactory manner. 





Mr. David Bryce was the architect. 
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——— 
“CHRISTIAN IDEALISM.” * 


Not only do we believe, with Mr. Cave Thomas, 

that the material is conformed by the spiritual— 
and not the spiritual by the material ;—but we 
are persuaded it would be much more correct to 
say that the body exists in the soul than that the 
goul exists in the body. There is an obvious 
distinction, however, between Soul and Spirit 
which ought never to be confounded. The pre- 
cise nature of this distinction may be clearly seen 
by a little consideration of the two great mental 
rinciples, attention and memory; as to which 
Dagald Stewart and other metaphysicians remark, 
that it is only what we have given attention 
to that we can remember. The attention is con- 
centrative, while the memory is radiative. Such 
is the nature of that distinction which exists be- 
tween the Soul and the Spirit at large. The Soul 
is concentrative: in it resides the central Ego 
with all its concentrative surroundings, in a 
microcosmic sphere of Force, concentrative from 
that circumference whence it draws all outward 
experience, to the centre of consciousness and 
personal identity itself, in which all its mental 
experience concentres. Such is the Soul of man. 
But there is a “ light which lighteneth every man 
who cometh into the world,” and which “ bringeth 
all things to our remembrance.” This “light,” 
unlike the concentrative Soul, is Radiative; but 
though not comprehended within the personal 
sphere of the Soul as belonging to the selfhood, it 
emanates from the one common centre of Soul and 
Spirit ; radiating forth through the concentrative 
sphere of the Soul ; and shedding, throughout, the 
light of re-member-ance, whereby the objects of 
the Soul’s attention can alone be, even momentarily, 
re-identified, This “ Radiancy divine,” then, is, 
in truth, “the Spirit,” which ought ever to be 
distinguished from the concentrative, which is the 
Soul; and it is this distinction which St. Paul 
holds up to view where he speaks of the threefold 
nature of man, as Soul, and Body, and Spirit. Soul 
and Spirit, however, are often confounded to- 
gether, as one and the same thing: occasionally, 
too, the one is regarded as merely a lower region 
of the other ; but the Soul is clearly as different 
from the Spirit in action as the root of a tree is 
from the branch ; the one being concentrative and 
the other radiative in action; and the form ofa 
tree is emblematical of the conjunction of Soul 
and Spirit in onE entire whole; although “the 
Spirit” or ‘the Branch,” like an arterial system, 
only retraces back, as it were, the venous or 
concentrative course of the Soul or Root itself; 
both constituting one common concentrating and 
radiating, twofold but intermingling, sphere of 
life, mental and corporeal. 

This very slight outline of the concentro- 
radiative nature of man we have felt it desirable 
to give our readers before entering upon the subject 
of Mr, Thomas’s remarkable discourse. Although 
the views he entertains are not altogether new to 
our readers, as he has himself stated them in our 
columns; still, they are much more completely 
developed than heretofore in the volume under 
notice ; and we shall best indicate these views by 
using his own words. 

In the Preface he says, in the outset :— 

‘‘ The purpose of the following discourse is to prove by 
text and argument that physical nature is to be restored 
to wholeness, to perfection, by a renewed spirit in man ; 
that a material renovation is to be the natural sequence 
of the spiritual; that the outward and visible is to be 
conformed to, and by, the inward and spiritual conception 
of rectitude and well-being ; that man is to be conformed 
to the measure and stature of perfection of the Word 
made Flesh; and that the whole outward and visible crea- 
tion is to be reconciled to Him who is the very sun and 
centre of moral being, the light of the world. Another 
purpose of this work is to demonstrate that there is an 
exact science of proportion referred to in the sacred 
Keto tad benny heen a is Ps ee 

. ris' 
Christian Idealism, is the science of sciences Gnicy 


reveals the moral ideal—that moral ideal to which hu 
Science and art should conform the material world.”’ nian 





“The present work resulted from an investigati 
Commenced and prosecuted in order to obtain Sn 
: taste, of greater certitude, of a more scientific and 

efinite character than the hazy opinions which pass 
current in talking of and writing upon art.” 





te “The doctrine of this work, as far as it can be deduced 
fom science, independently of revelation, is this,—that 
in the progress of knowledge we gradually become 
acquainted with those conditions of human being which 
rind physically the best; with the normal organization 

form of man; and with the best means of educing 


them by diet, exercise, clothing, and by climatic, social, 
——__ 


* “ The Conformation of the Material b iri 
: y the Spiritual ; 
Beamperfection by the Spirit of Error; to Perfection and 
rad by the Spirit of Truth: Christian Idealism.” By 
ag Thomas. London: Printed by Strangeways & 

; op err ge Leicester-square. 1862. 

§ment also will I lay to the li i - 
nize to tie plamen y to the line, and righteous 








and political influences ; with the best conditions in sur- 
rounding nature in harmony with humanity. To know all 
this, is to know in theory the natural moral law—that 
moral law which would be inferred by spontaneous reli- 
gion to be the perfect will of God. Butit has been many 
times confessed by philosophers, that knowledge alone is 
insufficient to convert theoretical into active formative 
virtue. Hence the necessity of a faith in a Divine power 
able to reward or punish, in proportion as we approach or 
fall short of the perfect example, Christ, to awaken a holy 
spirit in the soul of man, to quicken his knowledge. Thus 
it is that revelation declares that ‘the Spirit giveth life,’ 
and that ‘the peace of God passeth all understanding.’ 
Through the Christian faith, therefore—and the Christian 
faith alone—the reinstutement of nature to perfect being 
becomes possible. Christian Idealism maintains that the 
restoration of physical nature to perfection, which is dis- 
cerned and desired by science, but which science itself is 
inadequate to effect, isa portion cf the Christian doctrine 
and dispensation, to be accomplished by a new and living 
way; that the Scriptures teach a material resurrection 
or re-embodiment of nature from the corruption of evil 
by the power of a holy spirit, as well as a resurrection to 
an eternal life.’’ 


In the Introduction the author treats chiefly of 
“ The decadence of beauty through sin,” and of 
“The restoration of beauty through RIGHTEOUS- 
NEss.” This divine work, he urges, must be “car- 
ried out in precise, definite, quantitative laws...... 
And to the earnest inquiry,— What is the measure 
of physical rectitude, perfection, beauty, and per- 
manence,—revelation and science unequivocally 
respond,—THE MEAN ;—that mean which has been 
called ‘the Golden’ and the Immutable.” 

Now, that “the Lord our Righteousness,” at 
“the restitution of all things,” in “Paradise re- 
gained,” or the kingdom of Heaven coms, will 
“ finish the work, and cut it short, in righteous- 
ness ;” by “laying judgment to the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet,” there is profuse 
evidence in Scripture; and much of that evidence 
the author quotes; but one of the most remark- 
able passages of all he seems strangely to have 
lost sight of;—‘ Be not righteous over much” 
(Eccles. vii. 16). Here a measured MEAN is im- 
plied, of a very remarkable but somewhat mysteri- 
ous order. How is it possible to be “righteons 
over much”? St. Paul makes a no less remarkable 
distinction between “‘a righteous man” and “a 
good man” (Rom. v. 7); showing that these are 
not identical; and he also makes a no less clear 
and decided distinction between “ our own righte- 
ousness” and “ the righteousness of God”: more- 
over, it is manifest, from these and many other 
passages, that “our own righteousness ” does not 
imply anything derogatory to the man, as a moral 
or a “good man,” who “seeks after his own 
righteousness”: the contrast only shows that 
there is a transcendental “righteousness,” a 
divine principle of rectification, of a lost balance 
of “ uprightness,’”—a state of divine righteous- 
ness, subject to measure and degree; and capable, 
not only of restoring a lost balance, as if set by 
help of plummet and line; but of doing so even 
“over much”; and, like vaulting ambition, over- 
leaping itself, and failing on the other side. Such 
may have been the fall of angels, to the spiritual 
side of “the golden mean”; but man’s fall has 
been to the natural or animal side, or side of the 
anima or Soul; whose influence is in excess, while 
that of the Spirit is deficient ; and the way to re- 
store his balance of “ uprightness ” is “to awaken 
a Holy Spirit in the Sou of man,” as Mr. Thomas 
expresses it, with verbal accuracy, but not, we 
fear, with a deep and right understanding of the 
grand distinction between “a good man” and “a 
righteous man.” THE “ Holy Spirit,” dormant 
in all men naturally, and requiring to be “stirred 
up” and AWAKENED in the Soul, in order to 
bring both soul and body to a state of 
beauty and perfection, as the sun of summer 
does the flower and the fruit of the garden, 
Mr. Thomas speaks of as “a holy spirit” and 
“a renewed spirit,”—studiously depriving this 
“boly spirit ” of those capital letters which would 
indicate THE “Holy Spirit” par excellence, and 
“‘ ~HE Lord, for the body” who “zs that Spirit,” 
—that “ Holy Spirit” and “ Holy Ghost,” whose 
temple “ the body” is;—a hitherto desolate tem- 
ple, which no mere “spirit of rectitude” short of 
“the Holy Ghost,” “the Lord for the body,” 
“the Lord our righteousness” ever can either 
illuminate or bring to “the beauty of holiness ” 
and “the beauty of perfection.” Mr. Thomas 
declares that “doing that which is right is 
righteousness”;—and this isincomplete accordance 
with what he says of the “renewed spirit,” the 
“spirit of rectitude,” by means of which he antici- 
pates that man’s body will be “ modelled” like that 
of Triptolemus, or that of the Taliesin, in the temple 
of the Goddess, into the deathless or immortal form 
of “a pure man” and “a perfect man ”;*—but “the 





* See Review of Wilson’s Lost Solar System, in 
Builder of 16th August, 1856; and also Articles on 
Symbols, by J. E. Dove, in Builder of 16th October, 1858, 
and 15th January, 1859. 


Lord our righteousness” is something more than 
merely “doing that which is right.” It would 
certainly be “doing that which is right” were 
man to “seek the Lord,” to “haste unto” His 
“coming,” and not only to seek but to find Him, 
and restore to Him his human “temple”; but 
this is something more, we fear, than Mr. Thomas 
clearly contemplates; and yet there is a verbal 
accuracy in his discourse which is wonderfully 
near the truth ; and were he only to loose hold of 
mere moral excellence as a cause of physical per- 
fection, and look upon all the virtues as but “ the 
Sruits of the Spirit ” first “stirred up” from its 
dormancy within us, he might assist in disclosing 
that mysterious and wonderful “way of RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS ” in which “there is life ;” and in the 
pathway whereof “there is no death;” but in 
which, on the contrary, there is “the power of 
an endless life,” and “ the fulness of the measure 
of the stature of Christ,” the grand exemplar of 
“the perfect man” and of “the beauty of per- 
fection.” 

If physical beauty and perfection depend upon 
the evolution, the abiding presence, and the 
physical influence, of the divine life of “‘ the Holy 
Ghost ” in the body of man, which body is his 
temple; then this ts a strictly PHYSIOLOGICAL 
question ; and it remains to be considered what 
organ in the human body it can be whose grand 
and noble destiny it is to constitute the more 
immediate seat of this “ Lord for the body,” this 
“Holy Spirit,’ who is to sit in his temple “as 
a refiner and a purifier,” and to “rise” and shine” 
throughout the microcosm, as “a day-star on our 
hearts,” as a “sun of righteousness, with healing 
in his wings,” and “like clear heat upon herbs ;” to 
“make fat the bones;” and to cleanse the taber- 
nacle by a purifying influence “ like fuller’s soap ;” 
so that “his flesh shall be fresher than a 
child’s,” and “he shall return to the days of his 
youth ;” a “glorious church not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. . . . holy and 
without blemish.” And that this is a strictly 
physiological question may be also deduced from 
the intimation that the absent Lord and Master 
of that body we erroneously imagine to be ours 
‘is the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ;” and hence must be a 
constitutional and physiological principle inherent 
in the very nature of all men—good, bad, and 
indifferent ; and whether that light shine only as 
the moonlight of “the life that now is,” or as the 
open sunlight of “the life TO COME.” 

The organic and physiological seat of this 
“‘ Crown of Life,” this Nimbus, Halo, or “ Crown of 
Glory,’ and Divine Light of Remembrance and of 
Truth; “in whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge,” must be the noblest organ 
in the whole body, the holiest place in the whole 
temple or tabernacle, and the still convoluted, or 
not yet unfolded, flower of life, and crown of all 
creation: that organ—thatSolar or “Golden Bowl” 
which holds “ the Spirit,” can be no other than 
the Great Brain which fills the Temples and the 
Crown of the Head; and of whose mysterious 
functions so little is known.* Gall, the founder 
of phrenology, alleged it to be “the organ of 
memories,” and probably he was right; but if so, 
his disciples are wrong. That it is mo¢ directly 
the seat of the conscious Sou/ seems evident ; be- 
cause it is a well-known though astounding fact, 
that the great brain may be severely injured, and 
even pieces taken out of it, or the greater part 
of it wasted away by disease, without destroying 
life, and even often without any very obvious 
detriment to consciousness and vitality at all; 
while the slightest lesion of other parts of the 
nervous centre will instantly kill. 

The Great Brain appears to be the Head of one 
distinct nervous system pervading the whole 
body; while the cerebellum, or Smaller Brain, 
behind and below it, is the centre or Head of 
another distinct nervous system, also pervading 
the whole body; so that the nervous organism 
centering in the head is twofold, or there are 
two distinct nervous bodies in one; and it is a 
remarkable coincidence, in this view that while 
“the Lord for the body” is said to be “Our 





* This idea of the transcendental office or function of 
the Great Brain is one of extreme antiquity,as may be 
gathered from what is said on the subject of ‘The I[ilu- 
mined,’’ from the Dnyaneshvari of the Hindoos, in a note 
on the review of Tennent’s “ Ceylon,”’ in the Builder of 
28th January, 1860. The scriptural allusion to ‘the 
Golden Bowl ”? which holds ‘‘ the Spirit ”’ of God in man 
also bears evident reference to the sameview. Gold was 
anciently called Sol; so that the golden bowl was the 
solar bowl; being the temple-seat of the internal Sun of 
righteousness. 

The noblest of organs, with its “‘ Radiate Crown,” 


And its treasures of memory and wisdom, 
Though a light to our Soul, is the Holy Spirit’s own, 





And awaits its development in Blissdom. 
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strength ;” and the leader of “ Angels who ex- 
cel in strength ;” it was discovered by Sir Charles 
Bell, that the anterior nervous system or body, 
which runs into the Great Brain above, is that 
through which the muscular strength of the body 
is.exercised ; while the posterior, which runs into 
the Smaller Brain behind, is that through which 
the Soul becomes conscious of its bodily impres- 
sions, or the sensations of corporeal pain and 
pleasure, or life in the flesh. Both systems are 
mutually co-operative, however; and the one 
cannot properly perform its functions without 
the other; but the two bear a clear analogy to 
the two sexes into which the human race, com- 
prising each both of these two, are also divided ; 
and it is.a practically important question,—bear- 
ing closely on Mr. Thomas’s views as to physical 
perfection and the physiological as well as 
theological way to obtain it,—Whether to be 
“dead in the flesh but quickened by the Spirit,” 
or to be “not in the flesh but in the Spirit,” 
which constitutes the evolution of the divine or 
angelic life in man, do not physiologically and 
simply imply that the life of the Soul, or sen- 
sitive life, pervades the posterior or cerebellar 
nervous system only ; while the life of the Spirit, 
or the divine life, pervades the anterior or cere- 
bral nervous system only; and that the divine 
life, or “life to come,” can only manifest itself in 
an exalted state during the dormancy, humilia- 
tion, and suppression, or virtual death, of the sen- 
sitive life, or life of the Soul; as the life of the 
Soul, or “this life,” manifests itself in the dor- 
mancy of the divine life, or only while we are 
“spiritually dead”; each life, moreover, the Con- 
centrative and the Radiative, being a rest, anda 
complement, or rather a substitute, for the other ; 
so that the body may be either Soul-possessed, or 
Spirit-possessed ; or may lie between these two 
measured contraries, in a region of misrule and 
confusion of life such as Sleep is, in which it is 
neither Soul-possessed nor Spirit-possessed ; nor in 
real rest at all, either to Soul or to Spirit ; the life 
of the Spirit, or the InRapraTER, being the Soul’s 
ecstatic, entrancing, and only true and perfect 
daily Rest or Repose. ‘This is the Rest where- 
with ye may cause the weary to rest; and this is 
the refreshing” and “the Comforter.” “In 
returning and in rest shall ye be saved.” “ Return 
to me and I will return to you, saith the Lord.” 
“Return to thy rest, O my Soul.” 


In Sleep nightly wander the world of mortal men, 
Through a wilderness of fruitless desolation ; 
But its tangl’d thickets, shortly, shall as Eden bloom 


again; 
Clear’d and planted by a teeming population. 


Why, O men! in Sleep’s misrule do ye revel and 
delight ? 
To the god of death thus prostrating for ever | 
Unto HM alone give place, who to Holy Rest gives 


Night ; 
You trom death and desolation to deliver. 


Now here come in, and in a tangible and prac- 
tical way, those definite, precise, and quantitative 
laws, and that Jaw and measure of the golden 
mean, “ oscillating between fixed limits,” and con- 
stituting the source of physical as well as moral 
beauty and perfection, of which Mr. Thomas 
speaks; and now, too, we can comprehend how it 
is that man may even be “righteous over much,” 
and what may constitute the actual distinction 
between a righteous man and a merely good man; 
the good not necessarily comprising the righteous, 
aa the righteous necessarily comprises the 


But we fear we shall be held by our readers to 
‘have gone far enough in this direction ; if not 
rather too far for the Builder. We must, there- 
fore, conclude, with a recommendation to them to 
peruse Mr. Thomas’s volume for themselves, and 
to give his peculiar views as to “ Christian Ideal- 
ism” their best consideration ; but warning them, 
at the same time, not to identify such views with 
“muscular Christianity ;” for “bodily exercise 
profiteth little ; but Godliness [or God-possession | 
is profitable unto all things ;” and constitutes.the 
true “superhuman Phidian influence” spoken of 
by Mr. Cave Thomas as “ moulding p!astic:matter 
to beauty and perfection;” and forming that 
beau ideal of the human form at which the 
ancient Greeks, in their godlike efforts, clearly 
aimed; and which such artists as Mr. Thomas 
keep also in view as their ideal and exemplar; in 
contradistinction to those naturalists. who seek no 
higher model than that which may be any day 
found in the highways and byways of actual life, 
among the failen and mortal wanderers from the 
internal Paradise of the past,—who, nevertheless, 
are still but the immature immortals of the 
glorious “ restitution,” and the Paradise “to 
come,” 








The “ straiten’d’”? way we've lost, to our nightly home 
of homes, 
Lur’d by Sleep’s siren Spirits at the portals ; 
With false bliss beguil’d, till the grave seal our dooms ; 
We who else would be glorious Immortals. 

But the time, let us hope, is at hand when we 
shall no longer “sleep es do others,” but shall 
“awaken a Holy Spirit in the Soul,” and be 
henceforth “children of the Light and children 
of the Day, and no more of the Night nor of 
Darkness,” but “Light in the Lord;” “ this vile 
body changed into the likeness of his glorious 
body,”—luciform,—a “ body full of light as when 
the bright shining of a candle giveth thee light;” 
and converting the “night,” then “spent,” into “a 
new day,”—the Day of Rxst and of refreshing. 
Then shall man be as a branch of the Lord’s 
planting, beautiful and glorious, the work of his 
hands, that He may be glorified in it for aions of 
aions. And thus shall “the chief end of man,” 
and of the planet he inhabits, be accomplished in 
the new and opening “summer” of its “ great 
year” of ages.* 








THE GRAVE OF HAWKSMOOR. 
Mr. Petrr CUNNINGHAM, in a somewhat 


jaunty article in your last week’s Builder, alludes 


to ‘the tombstone of Hawksmoor, in Shenley 
churchyard ; and “suspects” that the stone was 
wantonly broken during recent repairs. I beg to 
forward a notice which I took of Hawksmoor’s 
tombstone in 1846, and suggested its preserva- 
tion. We are all obliged to Mr. Peter Cunningham 
for any new light he can throw upon our early 
architects ; but he must be taught that architects 
have been beforehand in discovering and suggest- 
ing the preservation of their brethren’s monu- 
ments. You will also perceive that Mr. Cunning- 
ham has not copied the inscription correctly, and 
that the stone was broken in 1846, consequently 
his suspicion of its being wantonly broken during 
recent repairs was most uncalled for. 

Your remarkable tenacity for truth will, I am 
sure, induce you to correct the mis-statements, 
and give credit to whom credit is due. The in- 
closed extract is taken from a pamphlet, which 
was presented to the Institute.and-the Antiquaries 
in 1846. W. P. GRIFFITH. 


Mr. Griffith stated,—“ That, during an antiquarian 
tour in Herts, he visited Shenley Church, and discovered, 
at the east end of the churchyard, near the yew tree, a 
large stone slab, 6 feet 6 inches, by 3 feet 9 inches, con- 
taining the following inscription :— 

P. M.S. 
L. 


Hic Jacit 
NICHOLAUS HAWKSMOOR, Armr, 
ARCHITECTUS 
Obiit vicesimo quinto die 
Anno Domini 1736. 
Etatis 75. 

This stone was found underground :about fifteen years 
ago, and a brick vault was built to receive it: itis now 
broken in two; and Mr. Griffith suggested, that it be 
placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the floor adjoining the 
stone in memory of Hawksmoor’s great :master—Sir 
Christopher Wren.”’ 








THOUGHTS OF A MECHANIC ABOUT 
A NEW STYLE. 


IF we understand, and can explain, why such a 
thing as a new style is wanted and felt by so 
many architects of England and other countries, 
we shall be very near answering whether we 
shall have a new style or not. 

The taste of architects and their feelings are 
under perpetual change, as well as those of any 
other artist, or any other men. That perpetual 
change we cannot avoid. It is not in the power 
of men to arrest it. Where one has tried to 
check it, the people stood stationary : no advance 
in art and science, religion and politics, was 
made, This perpetual change is a law of nature 
pervading all its system; and it is, besides, the 
great and.essential condition of life. Without it 
there is death. 

If there are architects whose mind and heart 
are longing far a new style, it is but a very 
natural thing. Their longings are but the cry of 
nature, and by no means of fancy-sick and sickly 
minds, wanting to put houses upside down—the 


ground-floor at the place of the chimney-stalks. 





* Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A basket of 
SUMMER fruit. Then said the Lord unto me, THe END is 
come upon my people. (Amos viii. 2). Now learn a parable 
of the fig-tree. When his Branch is yet tender, and 
putteth forth leaves, ye know that suMMER is nigh. So 
likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things [‘* distress 
of nations, with perplexity,’ &c ], know that rT is near, 
even at the doors. (Matt. xxiv. 32). When ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye that THe KINGDOM OF 
Gop 1s nigh at hand. (Luke xxi. 31). When these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up; and /ift up your 
Heads; for your redemption [from death] draweth nigh. 
(Luke xxi. 28). 








This kind of men were, at all times, the Pioneers 
towards everything new, the promoters of the 
beautiful into the domain of arts. These gave to 
the Greeks their fine and comprehensive art. to 
Rome, its grand structures; and to the Middle 
Age, its original and so often varied conceptions 
Those men have always stimulated progress, ; 

But, though all moved by a common feeling, 
we may consider them as divided into two distinct 
camps (if we may say 80). The one, feeling them. 
selves pushed forward by the cry of nature— 
which never fails to be heard in their soul when 
things are worn out—go to dig up ancient things 
and at every fragment found and explained fall 
into ecstasy, and a little while after cry aloud 
that they have found the right style, and say 
right off to all their contemporaries that they will 
be lost unless they should follow them like lambs, 
The other, less fanatic, but more dreamy, feel 
uneasy, and have all the time a disgust of what 
is existing. Notwithstanding this, in them is the 
real longing after progress. They, too, dig up 
old things, but never with the prospect toserve it 
again, unchanged, to the people. The knowledge 
of archeology is for them a duty. With it they 
shall gain the knowledge of human history, since 
its first exertion in the building art. With it 
they shall learn, too, to know where we stand in 
this nineteenth century. And then, they can 
have a glance at the future. 

The restlessness of these men is a real good for 
mankind, though in many cases their atvempts to 
go forward have entirely failed. But they are 
sufferers. Their natural feelings ache considerably 
at the chaotic scenery exhibited in architectural 
productions ; for these men, with their cry for a 
new style, have the grand sense of unity. 

What are we to think of the English, the 
French, the Germans, the Americans — each of 
these nations considered as a whole—when we 
compare their architectural productions, created 
or set forth in one same year and in one same 
city ? Surely, the traveller who knows a little 
about archeology must think that most of the 
architects want to serve to their customers a 
relish of all sorts of old finery. For the last fifty 
years we had dishes in all styles—from the most 


barbarian to the best refined architecture. Such 


inconsistency, and so much incoherence, were never 
witnessed before. Was it not a great sign of the 
times, we would think the architects were mad. 
But architecture has ever been the faithful pic- 
ture of every stage of civilization, and so we have 
ours! 

We, of these times, are the offspring of two dif- 
ferent civilizations—the ancient, and that of the 
Middle Ages. But we cannot be said to be alike to 
either of these two. The nineteenth is a transition 
one, though our hopes in the future are but vaguely 
expressed. But how much change do we witness 
since thirty years P—and how much more will we 
see P 

No one, perhaps, has perspicacity enough to 
tell us where we run to. But what we can say 
is, when change and progress in society, in sci- 
ences, in philosophical principles, in politics, are 
going on at such fast rates, it is not possible to 
have a new style, before all the great interna- 
tional and domestic pending questions will be 
settled to the general satisfaction. Cau we think 
that we, or the French, or any other civilized 
nation, shall in the nineteenth century have a 
style—a new style, an English style, an American 
style—a style apart, entirely distinct from others ? 
It is not possible. Already, in the Middle Ages, 
we witness the Unitary Christian movement 
going steadily forward, at a time when inter- 
course with different countries was very little; 
and no means at all, suck as printing and pub- 
lishing, were at hand, ‘his tells us that the 
Christian architecture was not an invention of an 
architect, nor a nation; but grew out of the 
Christian principle, as a manifestation of its 
spirit. We witness nearly the same effects in the 
different countries where it flourished, though 
everywhere a little modified, by language, cha- 
racter, climate, and materials of each. 

But now that the means of intercourse are 
considerable, and increase every day; now thet 
progress is about to be written on every flag ; 
now that peoples.on,earth are marching towa 
unity; now that countries begin to meddle 80 
much with each other’s affairs, just for gene) 
welfare; now that the governments, scientific 
men, artists, manufacturers, and mechavics 0 
different countries shake hands with each other, 
just wondering how it was possible they were 
kept so long apart ;—-now, do we say, 18 it wr 
sible that we, here on this spot of earth, shé 
find out a new style of architecture, just as eas 
as buy a new dress at any of the tailors’ shops 
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o! A new style can, and shall, only be an in- 
ternational thing, though every active people, 
and even individuals, may have their tune in it. 
God created the human family to be one. A style 
of architecture is, and has always been, a collec- 
tive production. 

Let the time come that the human family shall 
have but one faith, one aim, one heart, and we 
shall have the new style, just as well as the 
Christian nation had theirs in the Middle Age. 

It is not given to the men actually alive to see 
that new style. The collective life of mankind 
reckons by centuries, while that of the individuals 
is but of years. To have a new style is a long 
affair, and only possible by the continual pro- 
gress of civilized countries. All those who wish 
it, and long after it, must work to it. Progress 
must be their motto; but progress in its full 
meaning,—nothing to be left behind. All that 
which can progress no more must be thrown away 
as dead matter. Progress in arts, industries, 
moral and social sciences,—all must move at once, 
that we get out of the transition time called the 
nineteenth century ; and then we shall have the 
new style,—a bright one, which shall neither be 
the sensual Italian nor the stiff Gothic; but the 
style convenient to man when he shall have con- 
quered his ultimate destiny,—that is, to rule over 
earth as the true representative of God. 

G. A. HELLER.* 








“THE FALL OF THE LEAF.” 


“Fatn as the leaves do, in the month of Octo- 
ber,” is the burden of a well-known old-fashioned 
song; and in most rural and wholesome districts, 
no matter what other changes have happened, 
the leaves do still fall in this month; but in 
the North London suburb in which I live, near a 
cement manufactory, and some other works which 
smoke from morning till night, and Sundays and 
week days, the leaves fall in July, and by October 
our trees are as bare as they are in other parts at 
Christmas. This is a sad disfigurement to our 
neighbourhood, and ere long the trees will cease 
to bloom altogether. And when, sir, I just now 
see those leaves falling, and the trees withering, I 
cannot but think, while the children are singing 
and playing about, that under such influences, 
their lives, like the leaves, will be likely to fall 
before the appointed time. J. B. 





THE HOURS AND THE WEEKS. 


PERMIT me to inquire if the Builder of last 
week, p. 564, is correct in reporting Mr. Roach 
Smith as a believer in the doctrine that the 
Romans had a week of eight days; and whether 
the Builder wrongly reports the remarks made 
by Dr. Wollaston ; or whether he is responsible for 
considering the Bramdean mosaic of cight figures 
as capable of representing indifferently the “hours” 
and the “days”? It is difficult to suppose that both 
those archeologists are ignorant that the Romans 
did not divide the twenty-four hours into three 
parts, had no octave of months, and spoke of 
weeks of seven (not eight) days. It is very desir- 
able that such loose writing should be discouraged 
as much as possible. b 





ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Waite the International Exhibition is open, it 
may not be uninteresting to your readers to hear 
that, in 1818, the author of the “ Monumental 
Effigies ” discovered those monuments from Font- 
evrond (casts of which are now in the Crystal 
Palace). He also discovered at Mans the ena- 
melled tablet of Geofrey Plantagenet, the father 
of Henry II.; and on his shield he bears six 
leopards: half, or three, are only seen. On his 
showing it to the then Grand Marshal of England, 
the late Lord Molyneux Howard, his lordship 
Tepresented it to the King (then George IV., but 
hot crowned, for his father had only recently been 
dead) : he was ordered to appoint the late Charles 
> Stothard, at the Heralds’ College, to rectify 
; € books, in the lions being there instead of 
ge which isan error. His unfortunate acci- 

ental death prevented that correction. In the 
P ‘goa war, Marmont stated “he would drive 
pao ‘eopard” (meaning the English) “into the 
_ It is a curious fact, that during some excava- 
br that have been made on the site of Chertsey 

y, under Mr. Angel, the architect, in whose 
pa it happened to be, tiles of a very curious 
Hs thy discovered, evidently of that early 
mod. The peaked cap, the pattern of the 


* The writer i : . 
Penter and pra M9 foreigner, describes himself as a car- 





ermine (only allowed to be worn by royal person- 
ages), and the shield containing the three leopards 
described on it, the same as on the enamelled 
tablet, together with all the subjects being from 
legends or romantic history and acts of that time, 
and none of an ecclesiastical or scriptural history, 
are remarkable circumstances. The beauty of the 
disposition of the drapery, and the sharpness of 
the outlines (for the subjects are generally white 
upon red), are accounted for by leaving a groove 
where it is chipped out, showing the tile to have 
been impressd with a type figure; and in the 
recesses the white put in, and the whole passed 
through the kiln, are very remarkable; and the 
saddles are high, both in front and back, as seen 
in the early seals. In the South Kensington 
Museum there are many specimens, as I am in- 
formed by Mr. Thurlock, who has bestowed great 
pains and care in making drawings from them, 
although the originals are in a disjointed state. 
And now, while I am upon the subject, may I 
solicit your interest in impressing upon all those 
persons who have brasses in their possession to 
restore them? I am sure a well-known antiquary, 
whose walls leading to his printing offices are lined 
with them, will, upon reflection, consider, although 
he bought them, they were not the property of any 
but Government, and should be sent (before they 
are too long subjected there to capricious mistreat- 
ment by journeymen or apprentices) to the South 
Kensington Museum, as a repository for such in- 
teresting remains, 

I cannot but still regret that the arts do not 
partake in the early formation of the minds of all 
youth, or the clergy would have a higher relish 
for such objects, not on account of the display 
they may aid in providing him, but for the purpose 
of teaching the churchman to venerate everything 
which is apparently of no value, but which will, by 
amusing the boy, engage his attention until his 
mind is open for higher thoughts, and creating 
a habit of being industrious. Had I been myself 
desirous of having such things, opportunities, while 
walking through forty-two counties in England 
and Wales, were numerous; but never have I 
accepted the least article from any church. At 
Cobham, once, whilst I was drawing a helmet in 
the church, the sexton said,—‘“‘ Why take such 
time to draw it, sir? You may haveit for a quart 
of beer.” I replied, he was not appointed to sell 
but to protect the property. “ But, sir, my salary 
is so small.” “Iam much inclined to report you,” 
was my rejoinder. THE ITINERANT ANTIQUARY. 





THE LATE ROBERT ROBSON. 


Srr,—Trusting that you may not mind the trouble of 
seeing to the proper application of the enclosed trifling 
contribution of 1/, is. from me, and possibly of many 
similar donations from other friends, for the benefit of 
poor Mrs. Robson, I venture to forward you the above- 
mentioned amount. What would be, of course, most de- 
sirable, would be to place Mrs. Robson in such a position 
that, having got over her immediate necessities, she 
might be enabled to earn her own living. 

M. Diesy WYATT. 
*,* We willingly comply with the request. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Hawkins v. Nixon.—Before Baron Bramwell.—This was 
an action, tried at Guildford on the 11th instant, to recover 
damages for a breach of an agreement that had been 
entered into by the defendant, the sum in dispute, as it 
appeared, being one of about twenty shillings. Mr. Laxton 
was for the plaintiff; and Serjeant Parry and Mr. Need- 
ham, were for the defendant. The plaintiff, it appeared, 
was the tenant of the defendant, and occupied one of his 
houses at a certain rent, with the understanding that the 
latter was to pay all rates and taxes. It seemed that a 
sum of fifteen shillings was not paid for property tax, and 
the consequence was that a seizure took place, and the 
plaintiff had to pay about five shillings expenses, and for 
this trumpery matter the present action was brought 
against the defendant.—Serjeant Parry, at the close of 
the case for the plaintiff, submitted that there was nothing 
to go to the jury, and that property tax was not one of 
the taxes included in the agreement. He contended that 
it only applied to the usual rates, and that the property 
tax was‘a tax created bya special Act of Parliament, and 
the plaintiff ought to have paid it and deducted it from 
his rent.— Baron Bramwell said he was very glad that he 
felt himself justified in giving effect to the objection that 
had been taken by the learned counsel. It was scanda- 
lous, nay, almost infamous, that such an action should 
have been brought, and he was very glad that he was able 
to say that the plaintiff could not recover the guinea, 
which was the whole amount in dispute, because he was 
of opinion, that by his agreement defendant only under- 
took to pay the usual taxes, and that property tax was 
not included in them.—The plaintiff was then nonsuited. 





PopuULATION oF CounTIES.—Lancashire, the 
premier county of England for numbers, and five 
other counties,—Durham, Monmouth, Stafford, 
Surrey, and Warwick,—have more than doubled 
their population in the last forty years. Three 
more—Middlesex, Chester, and the West Riding— 
have nearly doubled. theirs in the same period. 
One Welsh county,—Glamorgan,—has more than 











trebled its population. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


At the ordinary weekly meeting held last week 
the Board received tenders for the construction of 
the Bermondsey branch of the Southern Low- 
level Sewer. The tenders offered were as follows: 
Messrs. Peto & Betts, 97,523/.; Mr. William 
Davis, 119,4307.; Messrs. John Aird & Son, 
107,0007.; Mr. W. Webster, 119,5007.; Mr. J. 
Dethick, 126,0777.; Mr. W. Lavers, 124,0002. ; 
and Mr. W. Moxon, 99,875/. Messrs. Peto & 
Betts’s tender was accepted. 

Mr. Deputy Harrison then moved, “ That a com- 
mittee of the whole Board be appointed to con- 
sider what steps it will be necessary at once to 
take for the purpose of putting in force the pro- 
visions of ‘ The Thames Embankment Act, 18622 
Mr. Freeman moved as an amendment, “ That 
the Thames Embankment Act be referred to a 
committee now to be appointed, with so much and 
so many of the powers and authorities and discre- 
tions by this Act given to and reposed in the 
Board, as that Board shall think fit or proper to 
delegate to such committee; and that such com- 
mittee, upon their appointment, be authorized to 
put in force the powers in the aforesaid Act.” 

A long discussion ensued, when the Board 
divided, and the numbers were 17 on each side, 
The chairman (Mr. Wilkinson) declined to give a 
casting vote. The result was that the amendment 
dropped. 

Mr. Doulton then again moved the amendment ; 
but Mr. Smith, the solicitor to the Board, ex- 
pressed an opinion that there would be some legal 
difficulties in carrying it out if agreed to, and 
Mr. Doulton thereupon withdrew it. The motion 
was then agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Carpmael then moved, “ That it be an in- 
struction of this Board to take such preliminary 
steps as it may consider necessary to prepare plans 
and specifications of the works necessary for the 
construction of an embankment on the north side 
of the Thames, between Blackfriars and West- 
minster bridges, and for the construction of part 
of the Low-level Sewer therein, in order that 
tenders may be obtained at the earliest period for 
the execution_of such works.” The motion was 
agreed to. 

After a great deal of discussion it was decided 
that the engineer be instructed to prepare such a 
model of the Thames between London and West- 
minster bridges as may be necessary for the in- 
formation of the Board. 

Mr. Doulton then called attention to the report 
of the Royal Commission on an embankment for 
the south side of the river, and moved, “ That it 
be referred to the Main Drainage Committee to 
consider the course which this Board ought to 
pursue in reference thereto.” It was a question 
whether Mr. Cowper would become the promoter 
of that bill, aud therefore the Board ought to take 
the matter up at once, in order to get an Act of 
Parliament next session. This motion was. also 
agreed to. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Oxford—At St. Martin’s Church, the old 
block which formed the reading-desk, pulpit, and 
clerk’s seat, has been removed; and a new desk 
of perforated and carved oak has been placed on 
the north side, and a pulpit of oak, with ebony 
columns, erected in front of thealtar. The pulpit 
rests on a stone column with carved capital and 
base, the shaft being of red Mansfield stone, and 
the base and capital of Bath stone. The pulpit 
is approached by a light winding staircase, of oak, 
and the space occupied by the old block floored 
with encaustic tiles. The work has been executed 
by Messrs. Margetts & Eyles, from the designs of 
Mr. E. G. Bruton. 


consecrated. The architect was Mr. Henry 
Woodyer, of Grafham, near Guildford. The edifice 
is designed to hold 700 persons, and in plan con- 
sists of a chancel and nave, with north aisle to 
each, together with a vestry and organ chamber 
over the chancel aisle. It is intended that, even- 
tually, a south aisle should be added to the nave, 
and that a tower should be surmounted by a stone 
spire, 150 feet in height. The style adopted is 
Middle Pointed; the materials principally brick, 
faced with grey pennant ; the dressing being all of 
Bath stone. There is a somewhat marked clere- 
story to the nave, the arcade of which is supported 
on cylindrical piers, surrounded by grey forest 
shafts, and terminating under carved csnopies, 
which compose the capitals to the main piers. The 
pulpit, which is of stone, is circular in plan, and 
supported upon grey shafts; the parapet to the 
stairs being enriched with panel-work filled with 





Reading.—Christ Church, Reading, has been. 
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roses. This flower is used as the enrichment 
throughout the church, Mr. Nicholl was the 
sculptor. The fittings in the chancel are of oak, 
and have been worked by Mr. James Matthews, 
Reading. Open timber roofs, except the eastern 
bay of chancel, which is panelled, are used for the 
whole church, that to the nave being of tie-beam 
construction. There is a five-light east window 
to the chancel, its side windows being of three 
lights: the nave and aisle windows are of two 
lights ; the former being available for the second 
aisle, when constructed. The upper portion of 
the tower and spire is omitted. The paving in 
the interior is of the cheapest material, and all 
the windows are destitute of painted glass. Messrs. 
Wheeler, of Reading, were the contractors. The 
plumbing and glazing were done by Mr. Free- 
man; and the whole was carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Walker, clerk of the 
works. 

Arborfield.—The first stone of a new parish 
church has been laid at Aborfield, near Reading. 
The ancient parish church having become dilapi- 
dated, Captain Hargreaves undertook to give the 
land for a new site, and, with his friends, to defray 
the entire expense of the erection, towards which 
Colonel Brown has contributed 2,5007. The church 
is a Gothic structure, consisting of a nave with 
five bays, chancel with apsidal east end, south 
porch, and west end tower and spire for five bells. 
The exterior is faced with flints, with white stone 
quoins and dressings. The site is on the brow of 
an eminence commanding an extensive view over 
the Vale of Sodden ; Mr. Walter’s mansion at Bear- 
wood, with the church and plantations, directly 
opposite. Mr. J. A. Picton, of Liverpool, is the 
architect ; and Mr. E. Hughes the contractor for 
the works. 

Frampton. — The restoration of the parish 
church has been completed, after designs by Mr. 
B. Ferrey, of London, architect. The edifice is in 
the Decorated style, with hammer-beam roof of 
oak, in two bays, subdivided by four floriated 
panels in each bay, and carved cornice. The walls 
are faced with Portland stone, banded with courses 
of Ham Hill stone. In the east end is inserted 
a three-light window, the mouldings of the arch 
being supported by pilasters of Purbeck marble ; 
and the lights are filled with designs of stained 
glass by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, representing 
the Annunciation, the Crucifixion, and the Na- 
tivity. There are also two lights on each side of 
the chancel, filled with stained glass by the 
same artists; one, representing the wise men of 
the East bringing presents to the infant Jesus; 
the second, representing the presentation in the 
Temple; the third, representing the flight into 
Egypt; and the fourth, representing the miracle 
of wines. The body of the church is in the Per- 
pendicular style, and consists of a nave, with 
north and south aisles, connected by three arches 
of Ham Hill stone, having clustered pillar shafts. 
The roof of the former is in red deal, varnished. 
The floor is paved with tiles from the Poole 
Potteries. There are low open seats of varnished 
deals. The organ, which is by Walker, of London, 
is thrown back in a recess in the north side of the 
nave. A window in the north aisle has been 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Lavers & Bar- 
raud, in the cinque-cento style. The design repre- 
sents the visit of the women to the tomb after 
the resurrection, with the appeal, “ Why seek ye 
the living among the dead?” A kind of medallion 
in the upper part contains a representation of the 
Royal Psalmist. Several other windows are also 
filled with coloured glass, as well as the west 
window in the tower, which opens into the nave 
by an arch similar to that which separates the nave 
from the chancel. A new vestry has been added, 
beneath which there is an apparatus for heating 
the church with hot air. The staining, varnishing, 
and decorations were done by Mr. Pouncy, of 
Dorchester. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Peterborough Cathedral.—A memorial window 
in the south transept of Peterborough Cathedral 
has been filled with stained glass, in memory of 
the late Sir Chapman Marshall, knight, alderman 
of the City of London, The subjects of the two 
principal lights are—* Abraham’s Srcrifice ” and 
“Joseph cast into the Pit.” The smaller lights 
contain figures of Abrabam, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph, surmounted by the head of our Lord. At 
the base are shields with the armorial bearings of 
the cities of London and Peterborough, the guild 
of the Innholders, and of the late Sir Chapman 
Marshall. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Morris & Co., of London. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—The east window of 


peculiar windows in England, has been recently 
restored to its original condition by Messrs, Hard- 
man, of Birmingham. The glass was wonderfully 
perfect, considering its extreme age; but it was 
much obscured by a thick coating of dirt; and the 
rotten condition of the mullions and lead rendered 
the fabric exceedingly insecure. The enormous 
surface now presents a curious silvery appearance, 
from the large quantity of white glass in its com- 
position. The cost of this restoration has been 
2,0001.; of which the stonework absorbed 1,400/.; 
the remaining 6007. being employed in merely 
cleaning and releading the glass. This work forms 
part of the entire restoration of the cathedral, in- 
cluding the library and chapter-house, which has 
been progressing for some years past, under the 
direction of Mr. Waller, the cathedral architect. 
No resort has, however, as in other places, been 
had to public subscription. The whole expense 
has been defrayed from a special perpetual fund, 
producing more than 1,000/. a year. 








Pooks Received. 


Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances ; 
or, Hints for Enterprise in Neglected Fields. 
By P. L. Simmonds. London: Robert Hard- 
wicke, Piccadilly. 1862. 


WE have before now quoted from lectures on this 
subject, read by Mr. Simmonds at the Society of 
Arts, and shown the value of the field in which he 
was working. In the volume now published he 
has brought these papers together and elaborated 
the subject more fully. We extract a passage on 
the uses made of sawdust :— 


‘*The waste made by the sawyer or turner, wood dust 
of various kinds, has several econcmic uses. Mahogany 
dust is employed for smoking fish ; box dust for cleaning 
jewelry. The shavings or refuse in making cedar pencils 
from the wood of the Virgiria or American cedar, is used 
to make the otto of cedar-wood; a hundred-weight of 
shavings producing about twenty-eight ounces of the 
otto of cedar. 

Besides its employment as a packing material for use in 
wine-cellars, for sprinkling the floors of taprooms, but- 
chers’ shops, the arenas of our amphitheatres, riding- 
schools, &c., there are other applications for sawdust. 
Mahogany, birch, and rosewood sawdust is used by fur- 
riers in cleansing and dressing furs. Sawdust is also 
used by many manufacturers, as by the needle-makers, 
and by the nail and screw makers. 

It will interest the proprietors of saw-mills and car- 
penters in general, to learn that the ingenuity of Parisian 
cabinet-makers, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, has found 
a use for common sawdust which raises the value of 
that commodity far above the worth of solid timber. By 
a new process, combining the hydraulic press and the ap- 
plication of intense heat, these wooden particles are made 
to reform themselves into a solid mass, capable of being 
moulded into any shape, and presenting a brilliant surface, 
a durability and a beauty of appearance not found in 
ebony, rosewood, or mahogany. 

Our forefathers used sawdust for littering their stables, 
cow-houses, sheep-pens, piggeries, and poultry-houses, 
the whole being atterwards mixed together and used as 
farm-yard manure. Sawyers and carpenters, again, who 
had none of the above provisions, mixed it in their dung- 
hills for growing potatoes; while fishermen used it for 
smoking fish, and mixing in their ash-pits along with fish 
refuse, selling the compost to farmers. With these prac- 
tices many localities are familiar to this day, and have 
been so from time immemorial. Of these plans, the mixing 
of sawdust with sheep’s dung, urine, slaughter-hv use and 
fish offal, is, perhaps, the most deserving of consideration, 
because the fermentative qualities of such articles are the 
best adapted to overcome the comparatively indestructi- 
ble nature of the dust. Hitherto the great onjection to 
sawings of wood, as manure, has been their slow decom- 
position. Immediate ac'ivity is necessary to give value 
to manure, and this is what sawdust does not possess. 
Excrementary and offal matters, on the contrary, are 
from their nature subject to rapid decomposition, so much 
so, that half their fertilising value is not unfrequently 
lost. Indeed, it is impossible to estimate the loss arising 
from this source. Now, if the mixing of the two together 
will effect the decomposition of the former, while it avoids 
the loss sustained in the latter, the gain must conse- 
quently be great. What gives peculiar value to composts 
of this kind is their disintegrated sta*e: they are fit for 
drilling in along with the seed by corn and turnip drills at 
once. Their freeness from sand and other heavy and 
comparatively useless mineral substances is another 
merit. The prime cost of the article would be little more 
than the carriage, while in most localities the supply 
would obviously be great. We have only to examine our 
timber-yards for evidence of this. How many ingenious 
plans have even been contrived for carrying the sawdust 
down the stream which drives the saw-mill, or into the 
fire of the steam-engine, where steam- power is used. Now 
that artificial manures have become an agricultural neces- 
sity, it is the duty as well of the interest of every one to 
look, first, to the resources within his own reach for a 
supply; and, lastly, to the market for any balance re- 
quired. To neglect the former, relying entirely upon the 
latter, for Peruvian guano, &c., and then complain of 
high prices, is inconsistency and folly. Were every farmer 
to procure annually so many tons of sawdust, ground 
peat, or charred vegetable matter of any kind, which 
could be had for little money, and to mix them with the 
excrements of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, &c., 
adding such other articles as peculiar circumstances re- 
quired, it would exericse a very salutary effect upon the 
extravagant prices now paid for all kinds of artificial 
manures. Ifa farmer can thus manufacture at home as 
good an article for 20s. as |.e can purchase for 5/. (and this 
can be done in tmany cases), the course which he ought 





to steer is p'ain.” 


this cathedral, the largest and one of the most | 





As mere reading, this volume is most interest. 
ing and instructive; but we must go farther in 
our commendation, and say there are fortunes to 
be got out of it by those who rightly work some 
of its suggestions. 





VARIORUM. 


Recent numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
have contained some good articles on the Inter. 
national Exhibition, and the Loan Museum at 
South Kensington. “Mr. Urban” appears to 
have made a fresh start into active life——Tem. 
pleton’s “ Engineer’s, Millwright’s, and Machi. 
nist’s Practical Assistant” (Lockwood & Co, 
Stationers’ Hall-court). The first edition of this 
little book is known as a useful collection of tables 
and data for reference. The present edition is 
enlarged and improved. 








Wiscellanen. 

DeaTH OF Mr. Ross, C.E.—This gentleman 
who was a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and many years connected with some 
of the earliest and largest railway works in this 
country, but more recently with railway enter- 
prise in Canada, where he constructed the great 
bridge over the St. Lawrence at Montreal, died on 
Friday last, at Kensington, at the age of 58. 

THE DIsTRESS IN PRESTON AND BLACKBURN. 
The Preston guardians relieved 11,669 persons 
last week; the relief committee, 20,337. The 
number of recipients of relief steadily increases, 
In the corresponding week of last year the Pres- 
ton guardians relieved 1,610 persons. The work- 
room in Preston now employs 365 young women. 
The number relieved in the Blackburn Union last 
week was 11,974, or 400 more than in the pre- 
vious week. The number of persons out of em- 
ployment in the borough of Blackburn alone is 
12,587. 

MasTERS AND MeEN.—The excursion which 
Messrs. James Stiff & Sons, of the London Pot- 
tery, Lambeth, gave their workmen and wives, to 
the number of 170, to Rosherville, on the 4th in- 
stant, is entitled to a word; because, after the 
dinner, Mr. Stiff introduced his two sons as his 
future partners in the new firm, and asked that 
support from the men which had always been ac- 
corded to himself. The new partners then ad- 
dressed a few words of good will and sympathy to 
the men, and asked for their hearty co-operation, 
to which some of the oldest servants of the firm 
replied genially.——- On Saturday last, about 
seventy of the men employed by Mr. George 
Myers in erecting Baron Rothschild’s new man- 
sion, Piccadilly, held their excursion-dinner at the 
Cardinal Wolsey Inn, Hampton Court. The 
party arrived by train; and, after amusing them- 
selves with various games, sat down to dinner. 
Mr. Howe, the foreman of works, occupied the 
chair; and facing him was Mr. G. Wiles, joiner. 
The baron was not forgotten amongst the toasts. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 
It cannot but be a satisfaction to us, who have so 
often urged the want of improvement in the 
Guildhall, to state that the flat ugly ceiling is to 
give place to an open one, in accordance with the 
architecture of the edifice, and that other good 
changes are to be effected. The proposal to make 
some such improvements having been referred by 
the Council to Mr. Bunning, the City architect, 
this gentleman reported that it was, in his opinion, 
desirable to remove the roof, which would neces- 
sarily involve the substitution of Gothic windows 
on the north and south sides of the hall. The 
cost of the new roof, with the extra sixteen 
windows, he estimated at 18,0007. He likewise 
was of opinion that the hall and porch should be 
repaired with Portland stone, and the steps re- 
instated ; and the eastern and western windows and 
Gothic tracery of the hall should be cleansed, 
scraped, and repaired; and that the stone front 
next Guildhall-yard would require a large sum to 
repair it. These, together with the cleansing, 
pairing, and painting the different rooms in the 
Guildhall, would cost about 26,7007. Mr. Bunning 
also directed attention to the state of the north 
wall of the Council Chamber, which had for many 
years bulged outwards, next Church-passage; 4 
defect that had considerably increased since the 
construction of a sewer in the passage ; and he con- 
sidered that, from certain indications in the ceiling 
of the Council Chamber and in other places, a 
movement was taking place that would require 
serious attention. Mr. Bunning’s report has been 
adopted by the Court of Common Council, who 
have referred it back to the City Lands Committee 
for execution. 
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TerEGRAPHIC.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
the shareholders of the Mediterranean Extension 
Telegraph Company, a dividend at the rate of 
eight per cent. per annum on the preference 
shares was declared, and a dividend of 4s. per 
share, or at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
free of income tax, on the ordinary share capital, 
was also declared. 

{ue LATE ScHoot oF ArT AT WOLVERHAMP- 
zoy.—A memorial, signed by twenty-two lady stu- 
dents and thirty-six male students and artisans, has 
been addressed to the subscribers to the late insti- 
tution, stating that they had agreed to pay double 
the usual fees ; and praying for their co-operation 
and support, as well as commending their cause to 
all the friends of education and progress. We 
heartily wish the memorialists may be successful in 
their application. It is gratifying to find that, not- 
withstanding the adverse influences to which they 
have been exposed, no less a number than fifty- 
eight of the late students are thus making an 
effort to ensure the continuance of their artistic 
instruction. 

TREES IN KENSINGTON-GARDENS.—When you 
give publicity to a statement it may do a good 
deal of mischief if it be not quite correct, though 
no fault of yours; for the Builder has long en- 
joyed public confidence, and the advice it gives 
from time to time is extensively acted on. In 
your impression of August 2nd, Mr. Cowper, in 
reply to a quéstion by Mr. Lewis, in the House of 
Commons, is stated to have said that many trees in 
former times had been killed in Kensington-gardens 
by drains. This can only apply to certain trees, 
and thosea limited number. Almost all trees will 
suffer from water standing near or under them, on 
the surface of the ground, the oak and the lime espe- 
cially. I have frequently seen the water standing 
under the trees in Kensington-gardens, and re- 
gretted tosee it. The lime-trees are nearly all de- 
caying at the top from this cause, and some of the 
oaks. Surface drainage, not too deep, or too near 
the roots, is the cure. In fact, a great portion of 
Kensington- gardens appears to want surface 
drainage. B. 

A LEARNED DISQUISITION ON PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
The following was delivered by Mr. J. L. Toole at 
the Royal Dramatic College Fancy Fair and Féte 
at the Crystal Palace during the operations con- 
ducted by him and Mr. Paul Bedford in their 
photographic hut :—“ Amber, or oxide of cadmium, 
is a vegetable substance obtained from mustard 
and cress grown in a warm situation, or a 
blacking bottle constantly kept damp with pare- 
goric elixir. In three days it forms into small 
berries: these are then subjected to the gas 
evolved in the decomposition of the ferro-sesquique- 
quodrate of the cyanuret of potassium; and, if 
carried further, become a dry crystallized bicar- 
bonate in the shape of a small white powder, 
which forms the Epsom salts of commerce; and, 
when calcined with equal portions of gunpowder 
and cold cream, is known in the arts as photo! 
To produce our rapid pictures you must get a 
spoonful of geremin ifluous, mixed with a few fried 
postage-stamps, together with a little klatuka, 
Hold the glass to the fire for five seconds, then 
gaze earnestly on it for one minute: the picture is 
then perfect. You can ‘see it at a glance ;’ and 
then, to use the words of Lord Byron, ‘ There 
you are.’” 

Tue Mippie Leven Inunpation.—An official 
report states that the expenses, incident to the 
disaster, already paid and incurred, are estimated 
at from 23,0001. to 25,0007, to meet which 
20,0007. have been taken up by way of temporary 
loan. Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., has recommended 
that for the next twelve or eighteen months, in 
addition to such drainage as can be obtained 
through Salter’s lode sluice, syphon-pipes should 
be laid over the recently-constructed coffer-dam, 
and that nothing should be done as to the erection 
of a new sluice until the syphons have been fairly 
tried. The expense of fifteen syphons, with air- 
pumps, steam-engine, and necessary apparatus, is 
estimated at from 13,0007. to 14,0002. Six syphons 
only have at present been ordered by the en- 
gineers, and are expected to be shortly fixed. The 
fifteen syphons will have a diameter of 3 feet 
6 inches each, which will give the water the same 
— as it had in the three openings of the ruined 
Suice, The whole expenses of the late casualty 
ae yet be definitely estimated; but the com- 
-ompaoned have determined on exercising their 

san powers to the further extent of 40,000/. On 
; © suggestion and recommendation of Mr. Hawk- 
aa w, Mr. A. G. Linn bas been appointed resident 
Z pe of the works for one year, at a salary 

0007, as Mr. Hawkshaw has heavy and im- 


bona works under his charge, both at home and 





New LicurHovse at GIBRALTAR.—The erec- 
tion of a lighthouse on Cape Spartel, at the 
entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, has been com- 
menced at the urgent instance of the French 
Government. The first stone of the spiral stair 
was laid with some ceremony on the 5th inst., in 
the presence of the Emperor of Morocco’s commis- 
sioner, Si Mahommed Bargache, the officers of the 
French mission, and the French engineer charged 
with the works. 

EFFECT OF PaTrERNS. — Sir David Brewster, 
writing in Good Words on the illusions produced 
by the two eyes of a person combining the pic- 
tures of objects formed on their retina, says :— 
“In the decoration of our apartments, and in 
dresses, male and female, small recurring patterns 
should be avoided, and particularly small squares. 
The observer* can hardly avoid uniting these 
squares, or analogous figures in female dresses, 
thus causing part of the dress either to bulge out 
or sink into hollows, a result which, while it 
gives pain to the eye of the observer, does not 
improve the person who is observed.” 

Tae Dock Works At LIVERPOOL AND BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—A statement has been submitted by Mr. 
G. F. Lyster, the dock engineer, to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. It shows the general 
state and progress of the dock works, and expen- 
diture in his department for the year ending 24th 
of June last. The amount expended on the Liver- 
pool side under the act was 84,342/.; on new 
works ordered by the board, 34,374. ; for repairs 
and maintenance, 64,973/.; and for increase of 
stock, 9,306/.; making a total of 212,995. In 
respect of Birkenhead, the amount expended on 
new works under the act was 368,382/.; on new 
works ordered by the board, 89,085/.; for the 
restoration of walls, 2,873/.; and for maintenance 
and repairs, 7,250/.; making a total of 466,892. 

ScrentIFIc Battoonine.—The highest point 
reached in the Sydenham ascent by Mr. Glaisher 
was 7,350 feet, at which the thermometer fell to 
41 degrees, or 27 degrees lower than on the sur- 
face of the earth, and a cubic foot of air weighing 
526 grains on the earth weighed only 429 grains 
at that highest point. The dew-point observa- 
tions, which showed 4 grains of water in the cubic 
foot of air at Sydenham, showed 3 grains at 1,300 
feet, 2} grains at 5,000 feet, and 2 grains at the 
height of 7,300 feet. A horizontal magnet took 
a longer time for a certain number of vibrations 
than on the surface of the earth, contrary to Gay 
Lussac’s experiment sixty years ago; and mag- 
netic phenomena will probably receive some im- 
portant illustrations from future aéronautical re- 
search. There was no indication of the presence 
of ozone. 

Gracnosa’s VENTILATOR, OR Gas ExPELLER.— 
In a tract, printed at the Leamington Courier 
office, and titled “‘ Giachosa’s Patent Foul-air, 
Smoke, and Gas Expeller; adapted to Coal and 
other Mines, Wells, &c. ; and also to the Ventilation 
of Public and Private Buildings, Ships of War, 
Ship-holds, &c.,” a description of this apparatus 
is given. It consists mainly of a multiplied 
bellows, on the concertina principle, with valves, 
tubes, and trumpet-shaped funnels, for the col- 
lection and expulsion of foul air. The apparatus, 
according to its size and purpose, can be worked 
by steam or other power, or by hand; and we do 
not see why it might not be worked in dwellings 
on the jack principle, or by weights or springs, 
with the aid of simple mechanism applied to it. 
The Leamington Courier states that one of these 
apparatuses was experimented with lately at Lea- 
mington, and that it was very efficient in its 
operation. 

Toe York City Gas Question.—From the 
company’s balance-sheet, laid before the half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors, it appears, says 
the York Herald, that the actual amount realized 
by the sale of gas and coke, during the past six 
months, has been 10,8782. 14s. 6d., whilst the cost 
of coals and lime has only been 2,350/. 19s. 1d. 
The sum “available for dividend and working 
capital,” is put down as 8,926/. 8s, 4d., which 
will not only pay a dividend of ten per cent. per 
annum, but leave a surplus of at least 5,000/., 
which the directors will be sorely puzzled how to 
apply, since the company have no borrowed capital, 
ape no present means of spending a few thousands, 
although they seem to have hitherto had a pleasant 
mode of getting rid of surplus cash by paying for 
extensions of mains, new buildings, and, in fact, 
everything that they might require for the exten- 
sion of their business, out of revenue instead of 
capital. Six years back the company owed a 
16,0007. mortgate debt, and they have since not 
only paid all this off, but increased their dividends 
from six to ten per cent., and given bonuses, be- 





sides paying all current expenses out of revenue! 


PoRTABLE GAS APPARATUS FOR DoMESTIC 
Use.—A correspondent describes an apparatus of 
this kind, which, he says, is effective as well as 
simple, and not expensive. It consists of furnace, 
vertical retort, washer, and gasholder, and burns 
all kitchen refuse containing fatty or oily matter. 
One, he says, may be seen in operation at No. 4, 
Canal-terrace, St. Peter-street, Islington. 
AccIDENT IN MancHEsTER.—Two bricklayers 
have been dangerously injured by falling from a 
scaffolding in Swan-street. They were employed 
on the rebuilding of M‘Kenna’s vaults, at the 
corner of Oak-street. The scaffolding would seem 
to have been overladen, or of too slight con- 
struction. A portion of the parapet and cornice 
also gave way. 

A “Bay” Wasuep Away.—A singularly un- 
fortunate calamity has been added to the cotton 
famine at Carlisle. About a mile from the city a 
large “bay ” has for years intercepted the river 
Caldew, and turned the water along a damcourse, 
by which about a dozen places of business were 
more or less kept going. For some time the bay 
had been in a dilapidated state, and the owners 
were only waiting for favourable weather to put 
it into substantial repair. But the river mean- 
time made a breach in the “apron ” of the bay, 
and eventually the entire structure was swept 
away. Efforts will be made to lay down a coffer- 
dam to direct the water into the old damcourse. 

Tue Hoty Sreputcnure. — The Monde, in 
speaking of the arrangements entered into for re- 
pairing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, says :— 
“Our correspondent at Constantinople mentions 
that France and Russia had resolved to rebuild 
the cupola at their joint expense, and had formally 
rejected the pretension of the Porte to bear one- 
third of the expense of that Christian work. The 
Porte, however, insisted, and threatened to make 
the question a Furopean one, by inviting Austria, 
Spain, Belgium, and all the Catholic powers to 
take part in it. According to our correspondent, 
France and Russia gave way before this menace, 
and have consented that the Sublime Porte shall 
share with them the honour of rebuilding the 
cupola in question.” 

Roap-MAkiIne.—A French inventor has re- 
cently built, or at least designed, a steam roller 
to consolidate gravel and macadamised roads. The 
Mechanics’ Magazine says,—A pair of cylinders, 
inclined at forty-five degrees, act on an outside 
crank on one end of the axle of the main roller 
ordrum. The front axle has wheels as broad as 
can be, and is controlled by steering-gear similar 
to that used on steam-carriages and traction- 
engines. It is said that this machine will be 
better than horse-drawn rollers, because if can run 
both backwards and forwards with equal facility, 
be easily reversed, and work on a short piece of 
road until it is sufficiently consolidated; and it 
does not impair its cwn work by digging it up, as 
horses’ feet do. 

Tue Drinkine Fountain MoveMEent.—Pre- 
parations for the reception of a public drinking 
fountain, to be presented by Mr. A. Randall to 
the town of Maidstone, are now being made in 
the High-street. It is said that the building will 
be 30 feet in height. The Rev. E. Prest, 
rector of Gateshead, has given a fountain, 
which has lately been erected near the entrance 
to a new cemetery at Gateshead. The design, 
according to the local Observer, is of Gothic cha- 
racter, with arch in front ; the whole carried out 
in freestone, and fitted with a cast-metal basin 
sunk into the stone with brass finishings. Upon 
the arch and over the tap the following inscrip- 
tion is cut and painted : “ We must needs die, and 
are as water spilt on ground, which cannot be 
gathered up again. 2 Samuel xiv. 14.” The 
remainder of the inscription is cut beneath the 
tap as follows :—“ Civibus Dedit. E. P. Rector. 
MDCCOLXII.” 

Putrip Stor ror Mortar.—Dr. Thomson 
medical officer of health for Marylebone, states 
in a recent report that his attention had been 
frequently called to a practice indulged in by 
builders of mixing up putrid slop from the streets 
with their mortar, instead of using sand, which 
has chemical relation to the lime. A case of this 
kind had been reported in Hamilton-terrace, and 
he found the putrid slop used to consist of putrid 
organic matter, 872; water, 366; and inorganic 
matter, 5468. Being of opinion that such mix- 
ture, used in plastering the interior of a house, is 
deleterious, he requested the builder to discontinue 
it, but not in time to prevent the fall of an arch 
and injury to three men. The proprietors were 
of opinion that the fall of the arch was due to the 
character of the mortar; but the district surveyor 
attributed it to improperly striking the centre of 








the arch, and not to the use of bad mortar. 
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Wesron’s Parent Sprinc For Doors AND 
Gartzs.—The peculiarity of this spring is, that it 
will not only close a door at different strengths, 
but it will, by reversing the action, keep it open 
in the same manner for summer use, thereby ren- 
dering it a valuable spring for persons living 
where they are subject to the two extremes of cli- 
mate; further, the door may be deprived of 
either force by merely turning the movable socket 
round sufficiently for the notch at the back of it 
to be in a line with the face of the door. 

Mr. HENDERSON, OF MontrosE, ARCHITECT. 
We have to record the death of Mr. Henderson, 
who has been long connected with the progress of 
church-building in Scotland. His chief work is, 
perhaps, Trinity College, Glenalmond. He was 
architect for the Montrose Museum and for St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Montrose; for St. 
Mary’s Church and the steeple of the Established 
Church, Arbroath—two of the characteristic orna- 
ments of that town; also for some of the public 
buildings in Brechin, the Burntisland Pier, and a 
large number of churches in various parts of 
Scotland. 

Bap Work.—The condition of the South 
Shields Baths and Washhouses was brought 
under the consideration of the council of that 
town, on Wednesday last, by Mr. Sutherland ; and 
a very deplorable account he gave of them. They 
were built upon the cheap principle, under con- 
tract ; and the town surveyor, though it is quite a 
new building, reported that he had examined the 
beams of the roof of the washhouse, and found 
them very bad indeed, especially where the ends 
were inserted in the internal walls. The timbers 
would require renewing at a not very distant day. 

THE WATER SuprLy oF HEertrorp.—At a 
special meeting of the Town Council recently, it 
was resolved that the plan of Mr. Gravatt, for the 
extension and improvement of the water supply of 
the borough, as sanctioned by the Lords of the 
Treasury, be carried out, and that the tender of 
Mr. Bugbird, of Enfield, for the following works 
be accepted, provided he give satisfactory refer- 
ences and security; viz., the reservoir, pipes, laying 
of pipes, joints of pipes, carting, and bends. The 
tender of Messrs. Ekins & Son was accepted for 
the erection of a cottage at the sum of 198/. 10s. 
The engine was arranged for, and also a loan of 
3,000. 

PaTENT “ Marztzo.”—Mr. E. J. Bridell has 
patented “Improvements in the manufacture of 
substances artificially coloured, veined, or mot- 
tled, like marbles or other substances.” In carry- 
ing out this invention the patentee employs in the 
production of the artificial substances made accord- 
ing to this invention, and which he calls maretzo, 
cements and other similar materials : by preference 
a cement or material that will form a hard com- 
pact substance, and afford a smooth surface capable 
of receiving a polish may be employed. According 
to the colours of the veins or figures required to 
be imparted to the artificial substance, corre- 
sponding colours are mixed with the requisite 
amount of liquid in flat trays made shallow, in 
which are spread fibres of floss silk or silk waste, 
or other fibrous materials which will readily 
absorb the colouring matters, and readily impart 
the same to the substances treated as hereinafter 
described, The silk or other suitable material is 
fixed in the form of the veining or figure required 
by means of light frames of various sizes made of 
wood or wire, or the material may be also used at 
times without such frames. The silk is well 
saturated in the before-named trays of colour, and 
is then spread open with suitable instruments ; and 
it is afterwards carefully taken up and laid, with 
or without a frame, upon a piece of glass, either 
flat or curved, as may be required, or upon some 
other smooth or polished surface made of suitable 
form, such as metal or plaster. When it is re- 
quired to give a varied appearance to the sub- 
stance, patches of suitable coloured cement are 
laid upon the glass: a layer of suitable coloured 
or tinted cement is then superadded. The cement 
is carefully spread, so as to be about one-eighth of 
an inch thick ; and, after being allowed to remain 
a sufficient time to allow the saturated silk to 
part with its colour or colours, the silk fibres are 
removed either by raising the frames, or by using 
suitable instruments. The glass or other smooth 
surface is then shaken or agitated, so as to blend 
or harmonize the colours, and a light coat of dry 
cement is sifted on for the purpose of extracting 
the superfluous water, and is afterwards gently 
removed by a plasterer’s trowel. The material 
so prepared is then smoothed or trowelled all over, 
so as to forma slab or other required form. To 
consolidate and strengthen the’ slab he employs a 
backing of canvas, or other suitable fabric, which 
he applies to the slab. 





SvFrFotK CoL~EGEe.—The sum subscribed for 
the Suffolk Middle-Class College in memory of 
the Prince Consort amounts to 14,0002. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL FOR Paris.—One 
feature of the Bicentenary movement is the pro- 
posal to erect a Memorial Chapel by the Congre- 
gationalists in Paris. At present they have only 
a room capable of holding 100 people. The cost 
is to be 6,000/., of which one-half has been already 
promised. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL Discovery at Ayorr Sr. 
LAWRENCE.—Some labourers employed in digging 
foundations at the Sunday school of Ayott St. 
Lawrence, in Herts, discovered an ancient Roman 
coffin, or sarcophagus, with a lid firmly secured. 
Force being applied, the lid was raised, and found 
to cover a perfect male skeleton, in all the accou- 
trements of a Roman general, having about his 
head a corona of bronze, finely worked ; upon his 
feet, sandals of iron, but very much corroded ; and 





by his side an ancient Roman wine-strainer, of | 
horsehair, the most perfect specimen of its 
kind known. The Antiquarian Society have | 
already offered 1507. for the sarcophagus and 
its contents. The proceeds, we understand, are | 
to go to the funds of the Sunday school, unless it | 
shall appear desirable to invest the same in further | 
excavations, 

TESTIMONIAL IN STaINED GuLAss AT LEICES- | 
TER.—The parishioners of St. Mary’s, Leicester, | 
have presented a testimonial to Mr. T. Nevinson, 
for his services as churchwarden, and his liberality 
in completing the restoration of their parish 
church, at his own expense. The glass has been 
inserted in the two Norman windows at the east 
end of the chancel. Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, 
was the artist. Each window contains, on circu- 
lar medallions, three representations of the last 
and most solemn incidents in the life of our 
Saviour—those in the northern window being, the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, and the Entomb- 
ment ; and those in the southern the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, and Our Lord seated in glory. The 
groundwork is formed of a diaper pattern in 
colours, and the whole is surrounded by a coloured 
border. A portrait of Mr. Nevinson was also pur- 
chased for presentation to Mrs, Nevinson, sen. 





. TENDERS. 


For a parsonage house at Bylchan, near Denbigh. 
Messrs. Lloyd-Williams & Underwood, architects :— 





CUNO? «6.00000 swetecctvecvenscaegnee 0.0 
MIOITIG. .wccvscvevsccrecenecece: 1,990 6 0 
Hughes (accepted) ............ 1,050 0 0 





For a new front to wine vaults, High-street, Denbigh, 
for Mrs. Bramwell. Messrs. Lloyd-Williams & Under- 
wood, architects :— 

Wynne & Jones .....cccceseeess £196 
TAUQNES .cvvevcsieccrccnccessenee 146 
MOUMAE scabies ceseinscseseeeeenss AAO 
Bartley (accepted)... 118 


ocoo 
oococo 


erereeccoce 









For the erection of a rectory, at Denbigh. Messrs. 
Lloyd- Williams & Underwood, architects :— 
Messrs. Beauland ..c.ccceeeee 1,470 0 0 
SEINE... cinsleshasbesesesen sas alsQee oO. 0 
eee eoe 1,348 0 0 
oy hc OE ee 1,819 0 0 
Bellis (accepted) ........ssee++ 1,140 0 0 





For alterations to the George Tavern, Commercial-road 
East. Mr. James Harrison, architect :— 

Hill, Keddell, & Robinson ......£€960 0 

889 10 

830 0 

798 0 

761 0 






etek ch evan decane seinenae 
Ennor (accepted) ..cccccccccces 


eooco 





For alterations to the Royal Sussex Arms, Broadway, 
Hammersmith. Mr. James Harrison, architect :— 
Se cocsccseas CO 6 
Patman & Fotheringham (accd.) 525 0 0 





For ship-building works, shops, engine-house, forge, 
stores, offices, stables, &c., in Baffin-street, Liverpool, 
for Messrs. W. H. Potter & Co. Brickwork, stonework, 
and slating, pulling down old buildings, and re-using 
materials. Mr. T. Mellard Reade, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Messrs. Potter.....cccsccesccees 6688 
APMEOED oc ctcusvsccececsiccsesccs ONO 
HOOK «ows. sbecncoese cevc™ (000 
DSN. cowsevcceerescscceccoe G88 
THOMAS ceccccccccccccccvevccess: 500 


ooococo 
oooco 





For alterations to business premises, Market-place, 
Reading. Mr. Joseph Morris, architect :— ” 
Sheppard ..... Scenhes ckeeuseese eee Oe 
Woodroffe...... 247 0 0 
Matthews..ccccccrccsccocsccceee 298 0 0 








For the erection of a public clock-tower and drinking- 
fountain, at Plymouth. Mr. Henry Hall, architect :— 








Portland. Bath. 

Diind pemaciees occcceGlee ‘cossdeare 
Willcocks ..... conveer SEO sca SP 
Adams & Son....secesseees 380 .202 367 
as inns cpmennevwent ene to906= ee 
Call & Pethick (accepted) .. 314 .... 285 


ms 


For the erection of new premises, in Broad-street 
Hereford, for the National Provincial Bank of England. 
Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, architects, Quan. 
tities supplied by Messrs. Balstone & Biunt :— 

Pearson & Son.....e.eeeeeeees £5,525 
Kishk, ...cccccererocceccccvccee S405 
Wood & Son... .ccccccececess 5,098 
WICC Be TEINE . cccrccccccececs G00 
Bigglestone ..vesessccsecessee 4,900 
POSNGN sac asesss eesecccccccee MORO 
Welsh (accepted)........-se0+. 4,946 
M‘Cann & Everal (too late).... 4,844 
Joes SEBO 6. cccccccctcvececs: 4,098 
Edwards...ccccccscscccvcccccce 4,500 
Wilson .ccoccccccscccccccccce 4,280 
BOWGES coccccccccescevccccess 4160 





eocooosoooocooceo 
eocoococoooceceo 





For restoration and reseating the parish church, 
Bicester. Mr. C. N. Beazley, architect. Quantities sup. 
plied by Mr. Thos. T. Green :— 

Coney coccccccccccccccccceccee £3,720 0 0 

WHEL . cccccscccccecccccccces 9,700 
Castle .. 3,306 
Fassnidge & Son...ccccsesesess 3,100 
Davis, Brothers ........... 2,886 
Young & Co......... 2,872 

Amended estimates were and that 
nidge & Son accepted. 


Ce reeereseseoesesesere 


0 
0 
0 
eve 0 
coceee 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
of Fass- 





For additions to Westfield House, Reigate, Surrey, in- 
cluding alterations to staircase. Mr. F. J. Dibble, archi- 


tect :— 
Holdsworth ..ccsscccccesesees 1,084 0 0 
POIry .ccccccerccevcccvccccces 945 0 0 
Thornton (accepted) ......... : 922 0 0 





For repairs, alterations, and additions to Castle Hill 
House, Hinckley. Mr. Robert Jennings, architect :— 


Bricklayer, Plasterer, and Mason’s Work, 


Fox, Brothers .......ccccesccers 948 10 0 
Harrold and Brother............ 905 0 0 
SPENCE... cccccccccccccsccscccsess 895 O O 
BRUNO ov.0s ccdeewterciceccessse Gee OE 


Plumber, Painter, and Glazier’s Work. 
PUADEON se cccdicceccvsccccvesccce 100 16 
MOrley wcccccccccccccccccccccce 167 0 
PUM cccccccvcvececccscsvccccscs 161 10 
WE Ccseceveeesneeuce 105 0 


eoooco 





For the reconstructing a portion of the St. Martin’s 
Washhouses :— 
Wilkinson & Torkington ......€1,050 0 0 


Fraser & Sons ...ccccccccocsece 1,095 0 0 
Healy 0. svete ows ve sree cee’ 995 0 0 
May (accepted) ...ccccccccvce 890 10 0 





For the erection of a chapel at Eastbourne, Sussex. 
Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects :— 
Peerless .. vevcescreecedeajaae ‘O 0 





For repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Schools, Ken- 
nington-lane. Mr. W. Nunn, architect :— 
Stead oo 62,287 
Simms. ....ccccccecs oo 5,880 
Saunders .....ccccccccsece 1,444 
Bryant...cccccccsece 1,350 
Rentmore .....ccccccecccesese 1,325 
Wells ... 1,287 
M‘Pherson...ccccccccccessccee 15270 
Notley...cccccceceecseceevsees 1,249 
Bitch: .ccecvccssscccsecccssecs, 15245 
Leonard ...cccsccccccececesees 1,215 
Chuter 1,200 
Whitehead.....csccscccesesece 1,175 
Chapel....sccccccesccceeseccee 1,170 
Bishop...cseccscceccceescesece 1,105 
TGR 6occccccccecccsscocess E009 
Bottom .. weoees 1,090 
Blanchard ....scccsssccccesess 1,020 
COOKE «acc ccvccccccceecewovess 999 
SIMPSON. ,...eeerecerevereeece 897 









eSeoocoooocoeoceceococococso 
eoocoocooooooeoooooo 





For alterations, Regency-square Schools, Kennington. 

Mr. Francis H. Fowler, architect :— 
HOgtisnvcccctercewcwsoevedcsweds eee lOO 
AITIS cccccccccccccecccecsecs 504 5 0 
NOUIEY sv ccs.00cccsstsccccesese” 459° 0 © 
Saunders (accepted)........0... 415 0 0 





For two new cottages and farm premises, at Whissen- 
dine, Rutland, on the farm occupied by Mr. Stanhope :— 
Stafford & Sherwin .......+-.+..790 4 11 


Weaver & Barnes .....026 000+» 747 4 0 
eee sccnickiocscaesceeeacdstansl? Meee Oe 
Halliday & Cave (accepted).....- 672 11 7 





at Temple 


i ining- d dormitories, 
For enlarging dining-hall and dormi ” Waterfield, 


Grove, East Sheen, Mortlake, for Mr. O. C. 
Mr. Sim, architect :— 
Cowland cccccoccceccsevccvece  l4GS 0 0 


HUNG os Vovewecsooerwvasenosesie, Stn ue. 
BOWLING. .ccccccoscsecveccscees See © 0 
GOEL. 5c 0ccccesse ces cvecssene SP 0" 





For alterations and additions, at — House, West- 
bourne-grove West. Mr. Sim, architect :— 
Fish (accepted) S ckebroessesonmtaume oC 





For stations on the Arundel and Mid-Sussex aecenag of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway: “ 
R. Jacomb Hood, engineer. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. C. Davis and C. Poland :— 























eer 
| Total 
Contract |Contract |Contract 
No.1. | No.2. | No.3. | Amount 
Little- |Arundel, | Hough- of 
hampton.) &c. ton. Tender. 
— ———— 
£. £. #. £. 
Williams ........| 6,863 | 5,055 | 3,548 15,408 
Aviss & Sons....| 6,512 4,958 2,422 — 
Simms...... sees] 5,400 4,480 2,100 11,98 
Perry, jun. ....+- = 4,239 - = 
Westley eswevaed | :SjeOe 4,076 1,968 _— 
Bushby ........} 5,126 4,099 1,947 par 
Reynolds........| 4,918 4,038 1,913 1 re 
Bull (accepted) ..! 4,442 3,627 1,579 9,040 








be 
. 
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THE BUILDER. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





H.T. G.—J. W. (the building may not be erected so that neighbour 
can prove damage from deprivation of light).—T. M. R.—K. & R.— 
7. F. B-J. B—G. C.—J. W—E. R—H. H.—P.—N.—C. 0. P.—A 
Lover of Art.—Mr. W. (in type).—C. H. D.—F. & B.—J. M. (we are 
not able to inform him). 

Nors.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors, 

ea NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to “* The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
not to the “‘ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 0” 
Thursday. 





[ Advertisement. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE BUILDER.” 


Srr,—In your memorandum of the Agricultural 
Show at Battersea, I see attention is directed to 
the Reading Abbey Concrete, or Rubble Stone 
Brick, and other ornamental work. You are quite 
correct in the observation, “It is ordinary con- 
erete, and that in -many cases it might be used 
above ground advantageously.” The Inventor 
and Patentee of this sixaple and durable material 
has completely anticipated your correct judgment 
by the introduction of Moulds, and an admixture 
of prepared Lime, of greater adhesive durability 
than any cement yet known, used in certain pro- 
portions, with Gravel, Shingle, Stone, Chalk, Sand, 
Clinkers, or fragments of old Bricks. The Bricks 
prodaced are most perfectly formed, and present a 
surface and arris quite unique. Of its durability 
ample tests are shown at the manufactory, in 
blocks, which explosive material only can destroy. 
The surface is equal (I think I may add superior) 
to any building stone ; and its cheapness of cost is 
a desideratum in the construction of masonry. 
The intense interest it created in the minds of 
architects and builders, English, Scotch, Austrian, 
and Italian artists, especially for ornamental 
garden works and fountains, is a proof of the value 
of its application. I understand works are in 
progress for an extensive supply, and that licences 
will be granted for the manufacture, by which it 
can be introduced into any part of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and such part of the Con- 
tinent as has been secured by Patent. The tubes 
for the electric wires are most simple and secure, 
whilst the pipes for sewage, water, and agricul- 
tural uses, testify to the importance of the dis- 
covery, and its adaptation to the works now so 
extensively going on. Having watched its pro- 
gress for three years, I shall be glad to give testi- 
mony to its efficiency, for which purpose I enclose 

my card, and remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

OBSERVER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“TNHE BUILDER”— January 25th, Feb- 


ruary 22nd, March Ist and 15th, 1852. 
A few clean Copies of the above dates are required.—Apply to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


PURSUANT to a Decree of the High Court 


of Chancery, made in a cause Loat v. Loat, the creditors and 
also the incumbrancers upon the real and leasehold estates of William 
John Loat, late of Clapham, in the county of Surrey, surveyor, who 
died in or about the month of August, 1856, are, by their solicitors, 
on or before the 29th day of OCTOBER, 1862, to come in and PROVE 
their DEBTS or CLAIMS, at the Chambers of the Master of the Rolls, 
Rolls-yard, Chancery-lane, Middlesex, or in default thereof they will 
be peremptorily excluded from the benefit of the said decree, 
THURSDAY, the 6th day of NOVEMBER, 1862, at TWELVE o’clock 
at noon, at the said Chambers, is appointed for hearing and adjudi- 
cating upon the claims,—Dated this 9th day of August, 1862. 

GEO. HUME, Chief Clerk. 

Merriman & Brewin, 25, Austin-friars, plaintiff’s solicitors, 

















TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a first-class FOREMAN of 


PAINTERS and DECORATORS, a SITUATION, to take 
charge of Jobs, or act as FOREMAN. The advertiser has had much 
experience for many years, Good reference can be given from late 
employers. No objection to the country.—Address, R. A. Office of 
“* The Builder.” 





TO SMITHS. 
ANTED, a thoroughly good WORK- 


MAN of experience, and accustomed to set out work and 
take the lead in a general Fitting-shop.— Apply, by letter, to G. S. 53, 
George-street, Euston-square, N.W. 


W ANTED, a respectable and well-educated 


YOUTH, as IN-DOOR APPRENTICE to the PLUMBING, 
PAINTING, &. Would be required to assist in estimating and gene- 
ral accounts, with every opportunity of gaining a thorough know- 
ledge of the business,—Also a VACANCY for an IMPROVER in a 
Branch Establishment. Good references indispensable. —Apply to 
poten EELER, Plumber, Dealer in Lead and Glass, 16, Queen-street, 

‘ord. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS’ A°SISTANTS. 


ANTED, for a short time, immediately 

to take charge of an Estate Office. an ASSISTANT of 

Christian character, capable of drawing, from instructions, elevations 

of second-class houses.—Address, stating salary, which must be mode- 
rate, E. at Cribb’s Library, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, an energetic Man, as CLERK 


in a Builder’s Office, well up in book-keeping, prime costs, &c. 

To one seeking improvement, this is a good opportunity.— Address, 

oe age, where last employed, and salary, to O. S. Office of “‘ The 
uilder. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


A NTED, immediately, a good 

DRAUGHTSMAN.— Address, with full particulars as to age, 
qualification, experience, and salary required, A. WATERHOUSE, 
Mount-street, Manchester. 


TO ENGINEERS 


ANTED, a First-class SUPERINTEND- 


ENT over the Engineers’ Department in a large Building 
Establishment in London. He must combine a knowledge of found- 
er’s, smith’s, and engineer’s work, and be able to make drawings for 
iron constructions and machivery.—-Address, Mr. THOMAS ROBIN- 
SON, 1, Calthorpe-place, Gray’s-inn-road, London, W.C. 








TO BUILDRRS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, a thoroughly efficient WORK- 


ING SHOP FOREMAN, to take charge of the joiner’s work 
to some first-class houses. He must fully understand setting-out 
work and converting materials. Good references indispensable.— 
Apply, iv the first ins‘ance, by letter, to A. P. Post-office, High-street, 
Notting-hill, W. 





‘0 CARVERS. 


T S 
ANTED, a clever WOOD CARVER, as 
FOREMAN in a Cabinet Manufactory.—Apply, by letter, 
naming salary, to W. M. care of Mr. Reed, 5, Great Portland-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 





TO ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, immediately, a clever AS- 
SISTANT, thoroughly accustomed to designing in the Italian 
style.— WANTED, also, a YOUTH, as IMPROVER, at a small salary 
only.—Apply to the Housekeeper, 3, Walbrook-buildings, Walbrook, 
E.C. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 


SITUATION as PLUMBER in a Builder’s or a good Plumber’s 
Shop. Has been used to the best of work. Will take charge of a 
plain. painting job when slack. Reference as to ability can be given. 
Address, T, H. 12a, West-street, Regent-street. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as MANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address 
C. R. Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a Married Man, a constant 
SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOINER, or as House and 
Fstate Carpenter on a Gentleman’s Estate, having filled a similar 
situation, or any place where trust and confidence are required. Can 
be well recommended. The couutry preferred.— Address, OJLMAN, 
78, Hall-park, Edgware-road, W. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as FORE- 


MAN, by a steady Mason, aged 42. Used to soft and hard 
stone. Twelve years as foreman with one employer near London, and 
the last four years near Manchester. Wages moderate. Locality im- 
material. References if required.—Address, Z. care of Mr. Joseph 
Hallam, Portwood, Steckport, Cheshire. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as good PLUMBER. No objection to fili up his 
time in painting if required. A god reference can be given.— 
Address, A. B. 123, Bermondsey-street, Southwark. 


ANTED, by a Builder’s Son, aged 22, a 

SITUATION. Is a good draughtsman, book-keeper, &c, 

Useful at the bench to fill up time, or overlook jobs. Country not 

objected to. Salary moderate.—Address, KELLY, 22, St. James’s- 
terrace, Southgate-road, Islington, N. 

















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Builder’s Foreman,"a Carpenter by trade, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take. Charge of Works, either 
in town or country. Good reference from last employer.—Address, 
R. W. 23, Effingham-street, Pimlico, 


ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as 

FOREMAN of MASONS, by a good practical Man, aged 35, 

Good. reference.— Address, W. C. 13, Little Coilege-street, Westmin- 
ster. 








TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Wy Ante, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER. Wages not so much an object as a 
desire to improve, — Address, T. J. 288, Great Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-market, W, 


TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Person, a 

SITUATION as LOCKSMITH, BELLHANGER, KEY- 
CUTTER, and GENERAL HOUSESMITH —Address, J. CRESSWELL, 
No.7, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c, 


Wwant>, by the Advertiser, aged 22, a 

SITUATION in either of the above offices. Is a neat 
draughtsman, good accountant, and can assist in taking out quanti- 
ties, measuring up work, estimating, &c. Unexceptionable references 
can be given.—Address, M. N. General Post-office, Worcester. 





ANTED, a Gentleman to take the 


MANAGEMENT, practical and commercial, of Gunpowder 
Mills in Great Britain. A preference would be given to one who 
couldtake a small interest in the concern. Address, G. M. care of 
Messrs. Drake & Son, Solicitors, 38, Waibrook, London. 


ANTED, a Young Architectural 


Draughtsman, who has some knowledge of mechanical 
drawing and writes a good hand. A permanent SITUATION fora 
suitable person.—Address, Box 169, Post-office, Belfast, stating salary 
and where last employed. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, in London, 

a thoroughly experienced ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 

MAN.—Address, stating age, salary required, and when last engaged, 
to X. L. Z. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a steady and intelligent Man, 

as TIMEKEEPER and FOREMAN, fora SAW-MILL. Must 

be thoroughly acquainted with the business, and industrious and per- 

severing. Strictest references for honesty and sobriety required.— 

| Address, with full particulars, stating age and wages expected, to 
| D. S. Office of “The Builder.” 














ANTED, in the South of Ireland, an 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. Must be a good draughts- 

man, conversant with the general duties of an office.— Address, stating 

| age, salary, and other particulars, to W. F. No. 97, George-street, 
Limerick. 





TO BUILDERS, Sc. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner by 
trade, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or to Superintend the 

Erection of Buildings, &c. Can make beth fair and working draw- 

ings.—Address, Z. No. 5, Q’ ry-place, Rich 1, Surrey. 








TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

the FIXING of IRON BRIDGES, IRON TANKS, and IRON 
ROOFS, and Iron Buildings of every description, by the ton or other- 
wise. Can supply tackle if required. Satisfactory testimonials.— 
Address, E. 8. 50, St. Paul-street, Union-square, New North-road, 
Islington, N. 





ME. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and — SULTING SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


N Architect superintending and directing 

on @ large building business, has VACANCIES in his Office for 
D E or TWO OUT-DOOR PUPILS, who would fully learn the real 
ae a Be meng yenee of their profession. They could reside 
Kin verced. &. . if necessary.—Apply, J. P. 24, Walpole-street, 








‘0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


T 
A SURVEYOR has an OPENING in his 


on Office for a PUPIL. No premium required. One having a 
A delphi, wens preferred,— Address, N. G. T. 3, Duke-street, 


OREMAN of CARPENTERS and 





TO COUNTRY CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE (IN-DOOR) 


a YOUTH, aged 17 years. A moderate premium will be given. 
Address, with terms, &c. 8. X. 8, Little Moorfields, E.C. 





TO CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a 


Contractor’s Office. The Advertiser is well acquainted with 
the duties of the same, having had ten years’ experience. Under- 
stands building, drainage, &c. Good reference.—Address, R, M. care 
of Mr. Tucker, Fishmonger, 9, Walworth-roaci, 8. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 


practical Man, well acquainted with, and fully capable of 
carrying out the general routine in a builder’s or contractor’s office, 
Age 45. Salary not so great an object as permanent employment.— 
‘os E. F, Warren’s Library, London-street, Tottenham-court- 
r 








on WHEELWRIGHTS WANTED. Must have been t d 

bere works, and be conversant with the conversion of English 
Implement ee’ prepaid, to Messrs, SAMUELSON & CO. Agricultural 
—ement Makers, Banbury. 


ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT 
stating ee has been used only to Early Pointed work.—Apply, 
tecta, one rms aud references, to Messrs. WALTON & ROBSON, archi- 

A rham. 


WANTED, a FOREMAN, in a Plasterin 


knowled and Painting Business, A good character, and a thoroug 


ge of t 
S0N8, Clifton, to ge dress, Messrs, LEWIS & 








TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, PLASTER WORK, finding 
seaffulding and materials, or labour only. Payment by in- 
stalments. Fuirst-class references.—Address, T. 8, at Mr. Stocke’s, 19, 
Elizabeth-terrace, Liverpool-road, Islington, 
TO ENGINEERS, LOCAL BOARDS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by the Adver- 


tiser, who has eighteen years’ testimonials and experience in 
superintending the construction of railways, docks, water-works, and 
sewerage, in all their various brauches, both at home and abroad.— 
Apply to C. D. 3, Prospect-place, Brook-green, Hammersmith, 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


V ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK. Is well acquainted with bookkeeping, 
measuring, abstracting and billing quantities, and the usual business 
of an office. Good references can be given. Aged 27. Salary mode- 
rate,— Address, R. H. D. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


'O SMITHS, &c. 


T 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, aged 


28,a JOBas FIREMAN. Can do general jobbing.—Address, 
A. B.9, Whitefriars-street, City, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Builder’s Foreman, an ENGAGEMENT, to tale the charge 

of building or the general managament of a job. Can prepare work- 

ing drawings and measure up work — Address, 8, N, Britannia Coffee- 
house, Tothill-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a respectable 

Young Man, aged 30, a SITUATION as SAW SHARPENER, or 
to TAKE CHARGE of the CUTTING DEPARTMENT. Is a good 
saw sharpener either in hard or soft woods, and has a thorough know- 
ledge of all kinds of sawing machinery. Seven years’ character.— 
Address, A. B. 16, George street, Ncw Town, Deptford. 














TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA-~ 
TION as PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, &c. Would not object 
to fill up his time with Glazing. Good references,— Address, 8. A. G. 
57, Wellington-street, Victoria Park, N.E. 





SCULPTORS AND OTHERS. 


TO 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 
Ornamental Modeller and Carver. Can undertake busts and 
draped figures. No objection to the country, or as designer and 
modeller to any firm.—Address, F. W. Office of “ The Builder.’’ 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 4 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, after 

Michaelmas next, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN and 
MANAGER of a BRICKFIELD. Has had considerable experience 
in the manufacture of bricks for many years past in an extensive firm, 
and can produce references of the highest respectability. — Address, 
A. B. care of Mr. EALES, Stationer, &. 2, De Beauvoir-terrace, 
Kingsland-road, London, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


\ \ TANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, or PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER, either 
in town or country. Has had great experience in the trade.—Address, 
E. C. No. 7, Yardley-street, Clerkenwell. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Young Man, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare drawings, and understands 
the general routine of the business.—Address, A. B, A. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER or Three Branch Hand.— Address, C. H, 
5, Camden-row South, Camden-town, N.W. 
TO CARPENTERS, &c. 


W ANIED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
CARPENTER and JOINER, thoroughly uainted with the 
jobbing business. Wages moderate.—Address, W. B. Post-office, 
Duke-street, Oxford-street, W. 
BUILDER’S CLERK. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as GENERAL BUILDER'S CLERK and BOOK- 














KEEPER.—Address, B.C, care of Mr. @. Street, 30,,Corubill, EC. 
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TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Youug Man, who has been 

five years at the Painting and Glazing, a SITUATION fora 

term of TWO YEARS, where he would have an insight of the Plumb- 
ing. ages 2ls. per week.—Address, F. 8. C. 4, Berwick-street, Gil- 
lingham-street, Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS. PAINTERS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (town 

preferred) by a Young Man, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and 

GLASS-CUTTER. Can take the jobbing plumbing. Good reference. 
Address, R. A. 12, Duke’s-road, Euston-square. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the PLUMBING. Hasa very good 

knowledge of the above.—Acdress, P. P. 33, Wardour-street, Soho, 
mdon, 


ANTED, to Place a Youth, aged 16, as 

an APPRENTICE, under the care of a respectable foreman, 

in a good Builder’s business, where he could be boarded and lodged, 

and receive regular instruction in the business of carpenter and 

joiner. Terms to be stated, and unexceptionable references given. — 

Address, Messrs. JENNINGS & SON, Proctors and Solicitors, No. 18, 
Bennet’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons. 


TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, a steady Young Man, 

wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as GASFITTER, BIFLL- 

HANGER, and SMITH. Good references.—Address, A. B. 29, Hasker- 
street, Sloane-street, Brompton, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


[tHE Advertiser, a Carpenter by Trade, is 

desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 
having just comvleted a large job. Can have a good reference.—Apply 
to 8. A. 9, Little Charles-street, Hampstead-road. 


TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, of sixteen years’ expe- 


rience in the construction of railways, docks, gas, waterworks, 
drainage, &c. who can level, set out, measure up, and is a good 
draughtsman and account, desires an ENGAGEMENT to SUPERIN- 
TEND WORKS,—Address, T. 8. 8, Clarence-road, Hackney. 




















TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


[HE Advertiser, who has had sixteen 


years’ experience in the mahogany and timber trade, is desirous 
of making an ENGAGEMENT, with some respectable firm, as TOWN 
TRAVELLER, orto take the MANAGEMENT of a YARD, both ‘of 
which he has be en accustomed to.—Address, T, G. Mr. Williams, 
Stationer, Walbrook, City. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE vertiser, who is a good SUR- 

VEYOR, DRAUGHTSMAN, and PLAN WRITER, is open to 

an ENGAGEMENT. Reference to present employer. Terms very 
moderate.—Address, R. A. 489, Oxford-street, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


NHE ADVERTISER desires 


ENGAGEMENT. Can survey and level. 
nials.— Address, Y. Z. Y. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO GILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
r / YHE Advertiser, a first-class OIL and 
WATER GILDER,—can join in the gold if required, accus- 
tomed to the usual routine of a country establishment, a good paper- 
hanger and brush hand, is open for an ENJAGEMENT,—Address, 
ALPHA, Post-offive, Theale, Berkshire. 





a RE- 


First-class testimo- 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, a first-class DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and DESIGNER in Ecclesiastical and Domestic Work, and 
practical man, is open to an ENGAGEMENT in the Provinces. Bir- 
mingham or that neighbourhood preferred. First-class references, 
Address, L, Z. 121, Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


TO BUILDERS, LANDLORDS, ANP HOUSE AGENTS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 35, wishes for a 

SITUATION as HANDY MAN in painting, glazing, colouring, 
Has a knowledge of jobbing plumbing. Will make himself use- 
ful. Wages, 22s. per week.—Address, STAR, 22, Pratt-street, Great 
College-street, Camden-town, 


TO SAND SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
COMPETENT ASSISTANT, provided 


with all field and office instruments, desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is experienced in parish, estate, and railway surveying ; 
levelling, ranging curves, &c,; and isa good draughtsman.—Address, 
“ Surveyor,” 29, Acton-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London, W.C. 


REQUIRED, by a Gentleman, aged 29, a 
: RE-ENGAGEMENT with an Architect or Engineer. Salary, 
2002. per annum.—Address, D, H, N. Post-office, St. John’s-hill, 
Wandsworth, 8.W. 


LUMBING. — WANTED, EMPLOY- 

MENT, constant or otherwise. Undeniable references.— 
Address, PLUMBER, 2, Bird-street, Oxford-street, W. 

A SURVEYOR of great experience offers 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to BUILDERS, in town or 

couv try, in taking off quantities, estimating, mexsuring up extras and 

issi upon tracts and other works, making drawings, writings, 


specifications, and making up builder's accounts, upon moderate 
terms.—Address, 8. V. R. Office of “‘ The Builder,” 

















TO BUILDERS, 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ENGINEERING SURVEYOR of 


many years’ standing, who has just completed a very extensive 
survey, is open to UNDERTAKE RAILWAY or PARISH WORK in 
any part of England.—Address, SURVEYOR, care of Mr. Chadwell, 
Btationer, Peterborough. 


. . b 
A N Assistant, of upwards of eight years 

professional experience, and thoroughly proficient in per«pec- 

tive, ornameutal, detsil, and working drawings. wishes a SITUA- 

TION in an Architect’s Office in London. First-rate certificates and 
references can be furnished.— Address, Q. R. Office of “The Builder.” 


A THOROUGHLY practical and otherwise 


fully qualified Man, with 25 years’ experience. desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as AGENT, Clerk of Works, Foreman, or to Manage a 
Business.—Address, G. T. No. 9, Hanley-road West, Hornsey-road, 
London, N. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, ce 
N Architect and Surveyors Assistant 


desires an ENGAGEMENT. Highest references given as to 


abilities, &c.—Address T. J. K. care of Mr, A. Laurie, 89, St. John’s- 
street-road, Clerkenwell. 





TO CABINET-MAKERS AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN, a General Hand and 


Wood Turner, seeks EMPLOYMENT in town or country. He 
has held a situation of responsibility, is an excellent draughtsman. 
and can sketch and tint with effect.—Address, W. C. E. No. 50, St, 
George’g-road, New Kent-road, Borough, 8.E, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT, aged 23, and who is 

eompetent to make drawings from rough sketches, copy and 

trace, and colour perspectives, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, B, J.19, East-street, Red Lion-square, W.C. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND SURVEYORS. 


YOUNG MAN, well educated, is desirous 

of OCCUPATION. Has a knowledge of levelling and survey- 
ing, is a good draughtsman, with a knowledge of plotting and map- 
ping, and is thoronghly up in mathematics. Salary secondary con- 
sideration. Open for home or foreign work,—Address, X. ¥. Z. No. 1, 
Cheltenham-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea, 


N Architect's Assistant, who has had 


nearly nine years’ experience, and is thoroughly acquainted 

with general office routine, detail drawings, perspective, &c. and can 
draw specifications, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either temporary 
or otherwise, on moderate terms.—Address, K. 8, News-rooms, 151, 
Cornhill, E.C, ache 

° ’ ° 

N Architect and Surveyor’s Assistant 
requires aSITUATION. London preferred, but the provinces 


not objected to, if the office be a good one.—Address, W. B. 8. Post- 
office, Stoney Stratford, Bucks. 











NEW BRICK and LIME WHARF 
and DRAWDOCK. ? 
JOHN DOWNEY, Licensed Lighterman, of 11, Millbank-row, 8, w 
and Licensed Lighterman and Wharfinger, of Hermitage Steam’ 
Wharf, Wapping, E. has opened the F 


VICTORIA WHARF, NINE ELMS, §. 
For the Sale of Building Goods generally, 
BRICKS, TILES, SLATES, 

LIME, CEMENT, 


GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES, AND RED GOODS; 
TERRA-COTTA ; 

SPLAY, JAMB, AND COPING BRICKS; 
SUFFOLK AND OTHER PAVIORS; 
STAFFORDSHIRE AND FIRE GOODS; 
MALMCUTTERS, PICKINGS, &c. 

A good Stock on the Wharf. Bricks, Sand, Ballast, &c, by barge 
alongside, where required. 





N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 

MAN and DESIGNER wishes an ENGAGEMENT in an office, 

or for work at his own rooms. Terms, 2/7, 2s, per week, Age 26.— 
Address, O. Q. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BROKERS, AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 32 (married), is 

desirous of obt:ining a SITUATION as CLERK or COL- 
LECTOR. Thoroughly acquained with book-keeping. Is a good 
correspondent and penman. First-class references. Country pre- 
ferred.—Address, M. H. 78, Grafton-street, Mile-end Old Town, E. 


A STAIRCASE HAND, of twenty years’ 


experience, who is finishing a large contract, will be open for 
an ENGAGEMENT to Builders for any quantity of stairs or hand- 
rails at 25 por cent. Jess than ordinary prices.—Address, G. B, 12, 
Church-st.est, Islington, N. 


S GLAZIER.—WANTED, by the Adver- 


: tiser, a permanent SITUATION as above ; in town or country, 
oron an estate. Willing to fill up his time with painting. Good 
references.—Address, A. Z. Mr. Chew’s, Post-office, Crawford -street, 
Bryanston-square, W. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN offers his 
SERVICES in Making Perspectives, Working and Detail 
Drawings, &c. Drawings artistically coloured. Terms moderate.— 
Address, M. R, C. care of Mr. Pilcher, News Agent, 71, Gray’s-inn- 
lane, W.C, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A READY DRAUGHTSMAN, in any style 

of architecture, who tints with effect, requires an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is accustomed to quantities, specifying, &. &. Terms 
moderate. Reference good. — Address, A. D. 52, Clarendon-square, 
N.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


PLUMBER is in want of a SITUATION. 


Would fill up his time with painting and glazing. Good 
references, if required.—Address, A. B. 8, Queen-street, Edgware-road, 
w. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR . 


YOUNG MAN, of business habits, is 


desirous of meeting with a SITUATION with a BUILDER. 
He has a good knowledge of drawing, getting out quantities, and the 
general office routine. Salary not so much an object as permanency. 
Address, A. 8. C. Post-office, Churton-street, Pimlico, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, age 22, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office, as GENERAL 
ASSISTANT. He is a good draughtsman, capable of preparing specifi- 
cations, conversant with all the duties of an office, and can produce 
a most satisfactory testimonial from his former employer, with whom 
he remained five years, three as m#naging clerk. A moderate salary 


required.—Address, DILIGENS, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
SURER, of considerable practical experience, would be glad to 
TREAT with ARCHITECTS for their Quantities and Measuring, 
Writing Specifications, &c. upon reasonable terms; or would assist 
Architects and Surveyorsat their own Offices, if preferred. References 
given.—Address, ‘‘ ALPHA,” care of Mr. Fisher, Stationer, Vassall- 
road, Brixton-road, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


YOUNG MAN, who has had above 
eight years’ constant employment in an Architect’s Office, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, B. LEE, 49, St. John-street, 
Oxford. 





ee 
SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT, who has 
had five years’ experience in a London Office, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT in town or otherwise. Is quick and accurate in ab- 
stracting and billing quantities, and a fair draught-man. Can give 
good reference.— Address, P. P. Post-office, Birmingham, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT, well up in the require- 


ments of the profession, has been accustomed to the Gothic 
and Italian styles, an excellent draughtsman, i« open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT, Good testimonials.— Address, H. H. Office of “ The Builder.” 





- BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
PY H, ANDREWS, Wisbech, Cambridge- 


shire, offers 
Red Pantiles, at 47s. 6d. per 1,000. 
» 8-inch Pavings, at 57s. 6d. per 1,000, 
» Kiln Bricks, at 36s. per 1,000. 
» Floor Bricks, 40s. per 1,000. 
Ridge Tiles, at 75s. per 1,000. 
Cash Pricer, Delivered in Trucks in London, or along the Line on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. About 20,000 Bricks lying at Devon- 
shire-street Station, at 26s. per 1,000. 


- ° 
RICKS.—New White, Red, and Black 
Facings, of superior quality. 
Red, White, and Black Cutters. 
Fancy Moulded Bricks of many patterns. 
Best hard kiln-burnt Common Bricks, in large quantities. 
Do. 6 inches. 
Do. Culvert Bricks. 
Plain Tiles of kinds. 
Plain and Fancy Ridge-tiles, &c. 
Delivered on board craft in the Dock at the East Cowes Park Kilns, 
Isle of Wight. R. LANGLEY, Agent. 


BRICKMAKING. 
UNNETT’S CRITERION PATENT 


CONTINUOUS FEED 
BRICK, TILE, and PLPE MACHINES 

Will make, of superior quality, 20,000 or upwards of solid or hollow 
Bricks per day, at two-thirds of the working expenses of other 
mprice, tacludi Ity, 752 

Price, including royalty . 

Licences to Manufacture granted for certain districts. 

For particulars, apply to BUNNETT & CO. Engineers and Founders, 
Deptford, Kent, 8.E. ; and 17, Queen-street, London, E.C. 

The Machines may be seen at work at Southborough (about one 
mile from the station), Kingston-on-Thames; and also in action, at 














the International Exhibition, Class 8, No. 1,810. 








HAND-RAILS BY MACHINERY. 
esa 


caanaa 














Ss 





R. RIDDELL 


is prepared to execcute every de- 
scription of Hand-railing, Solid or 
Veneered, in the most perfect and 
workmanlike manner. 


Orders from any part of the King- 
dom prompuly attended to. 
Address, 23, Moreton Terrace, 
Pimlico, 




















—— SSS 


SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 





ENNINGS’S 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 


HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every publicstreet in London 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 

Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 

i Engineering Depot, Holland street 
Sanitary an eering Depot, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 








MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


.. MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULEs, &c, 





te see eee a os] 
JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully inform the Public that their Illustrated Price-List will 
be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted. Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 


SQUARES. —W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “ The Engineer,” ‘* Builder,” and 
“Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 5s. and 
7s. 6d.; 81-inch, 3s, 6d. and 5s. 6d, ; 23-inch, 2s. 6d, 

an 


d 4s. 

Matbematical Instruments of every description, of 
the best possible make, and highest finish, made on 
the Premises, 

Scales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing Boards, 
&c, &c, Every Article for draughtsmen’s use. 
Lists of Prices on application, 

8, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free, STANLEY’S 
IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 














YURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
FARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubiug for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several! years, and 
I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be sesn that the CORROSIVE 
— of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 
ubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROA, LONDON. 


ARPAULINS, MARQUEES, &e. 
for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAFFOLD and HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
H. PIGGOTT, 
i te-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appo’ 
” ae 5 Her Majesty's eseumtte Board of Ordnance. 





intment, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


PaLrsules S for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION SIONES, 


CARY & PKIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
TUBING. 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, " . 

‘ANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, WELL-MEW 

Vv (GOSWELL -BOAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, EC. 





